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The dual meet with the 
Soviet Union gave 
inspiration to the 
United States’ 
programs. Although 
both the men’s and 
women’s teams were 
defeated by the reigning 
world champions, 
definite strides were 
made amid the Rocky 
Mountains in Denver, 
Colorado. 
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1987 RHYTHMIC 

NATIONAL 

CHAMPIONS HIP S 

Marina Kunyavsky 
successfully defended 
her national title 
turning away strong 
competitors Diane 
Simpson and Dacon 
Lister in the process. 
Kunyavsky has now 
been the top rhythmic 
gymnast in the United 
States for three 
consecutive years. 
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MIXED PAIRS 

Gymnasts relax in an 
atmosphere of 
friendship and goodwill 
during International 
Mixed Pairs 
competition. Scott 
Johnson and Phoebe 
Mills, of the United 
States, won the event. 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS 

UCLA comes from 
behind to defeat 
Nebraska for its first 
men’s title since 1984. 
Georgia swept into Salt 
Lake City and ended 
Utah’s stranglehold on 
the women’s title. 
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BE THE 
BEST 
YOU CAN 
BE!! 

Elite/Gym-Kin can make the 
difference. With more than 200 
different styles of leotards, 
warmups, men's wear, and 
accessories, it's no wonder that 
winners wear Elite/Gym-Kin. 

Every Elite/Gym-Kin style is 
available in a rainbow of colors, 
with a wide variety of options, so 
that you can choose the look that 
best suits you and your team. And 
if you like, we'll custom design a 
leotard and warmup for your own 
very special look. All you have to 

And there’s more. For 1986-87, 
Elite/Gym-Kin introduces The One 
Stop Shop — a complete line of 
specialty gymnastics items like 
T-shirts, pins, ribbons, and much 
more! All just a convenient toll- 
free call away. So, be the best you 
can be. Insist on Elite/Gym-Kin. 


WINNERS WEAR 



Coaches, instmctors: send catalog request on school or business letterhead. All others, send $3.50 to: 
The Elite/Gym-Kin,Dept. US.1230 Spruce Street, Reading, PA 19602 
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No Cut Back 

By Mike Jacki 

USGF Executive Director 

I n reading any newspaper or 
watching the evening news, it 
sure seems like our youth is in 
trouble! We are constantly 
being hit with issues like drug 
abuse, teen suicide, poor perform- 
ance in school and the poor fitness 
of American youth. Cutbacks in 
public school spending are elimi- 
nating programs in physical 
education and other courses of 
study termed: “Non-academic or 
non-essential.” On top of this, the 
NCAA is now proposing reducing 
the competitive, “non-revenue” 
sports season by 50 percent. Some- 
one has told these university presi- 
dents that if athletes only train 
half the time, they will study twice 
as much! 

Many universities across 
America are criticized for their 
lack of attention to academics. 
Even though the student-athlete 
still has to maintain a certain 
academic performance level to 
compete in sports, the universities 
feel they must respond. It is in- 
teresting that almost all the arti- 
cles that criticize the NCAA are 
written about the poor academic 
performance of football and bas- 
ketball players. The rules for these 
athletes however, will not change. 
I feel it would be appropriate that 
universities simply admit that 
these decisions are money-driven 
only. College sports are big busi- 
ness, and no one wants to lose 
money. 

In the recent NCAA basket- 
ball championships, almost 1,000 
participants were drug-tested 
without one positive test! This 
makes a great statement for sport. 
Where schools and institutions 
should be using the vehicle pro- 
vided by athletics and sports to bet- 
ter train and discipline young peo- 
ple, instead they are reducing the 
opportunities and continuing to 
cut back on sports programs. 

Sports are unique for many 
reasons. Perhaps one of the most 
important is the education it pro- 


vides a person. Sports teach disci- 
pline, goal-setting, determination 
and peraeverence. These qualities 
are critical to success, no matter 
what field you are involved with or 
at what level you participate. 
These characteristics are neces- 
sary for a person to succeed in 
school, in business or in any future 
endeavor. Sports help people deal 
with stress, make good decisions 
and understand teamwork and 
cooperation. It makes no difference 
if one is involved with a high-level 
competitive team or if one simply 
competes or participates for the 
fun and exercise. The same traits 
and qualities are experienced and 
learned. 

Sports often provide the first 
introduction to rules and regula- 
tions. They teach goal-setting and 
task accomplishment at an early 
age. They also teach the impor- 
tance of dedication, commitment 
and teamwork. All in all, sports 
can provide a wealth of experience 
to an individual at a very young 
age that can help that person 
throughout his/her entire life. 

Even if a yoimgster does not 
pursue a sports career, the benefits 
of participation last a lifetime. The 
commitment to exercise, fitness, 
good health and nutrition contri- 
butes to an active and healthy 
lifestyle and raises the quality of 
life. It helps increase an indi- 
vidual’s self-esteem, confidence 
and ability to achieve. Simply put, 
we end up with a better person and 
someone who will be a respected 
and contributing member of our 
society and our nation. 

Sports is perhaps the most 
fundamental learning experience 
society provides. Sports, athletics 
and fitness provide the basic struc- 
ture for our youngsters’ growth 
and development. Participate and 
©hjoy your involvement. Get your 
family to join in. Make it an impor- 
tant and exciting part of your day. 
Remember, while ei\joying the ex- 
citement of participating and in- 
creasing your health and fitness, 
you are developing greater qual- 
ities that will be with you the rest 
of your life. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR’S 



Realizing 

Patience 

By Michael G. Botkin 
Editor, USA GYMNASTICS 

P atience is a virtue. Patience 
is also a key to success. In 
gymnastics, without pa- 
tience, there wouldn’t be 
smooth progressions to build from 
one stage to the next. Coaches 
espouse the benefits of smooth 
progressions; and, with patience, 
these sometimes bitter pills go 
down easier. 

But sometimes we get impa- 
tient. It becomes hard to realize it 
takes time to progress and time to 
build needed strength to accom- 
plish specific goals. Patience is a 
guideline for the goals you set for 
yourself 

In some sports, it takes more 
time, more patience, to accomplish 
goals, be they double backs in gym- 
nastics, hitting 30 home runs in 
baseball or sinking 90 percent of 
your free throws in basketball. 
Some goals are never accom- 
plisbed, but they are set nonethe- 
less. 

I have always had rather 
lofty goals beginning with my high 
school years. Living until I was 30 
was one I passed last year; but in 
sports there was one I had I felt was 
out of reach. I was so patient I nev- 
er thought of it. 

Ever since I picked up a golf 
club in the early 1970s, it has been 
a passion of mine. Now that I am 
older, I feel it is a sport I would like 
to continue as long as I live. In golf, 
perfection is defined by shooting 
par or better or making a hole-in- 
one. Now shooting par, on a good 
day and an easy course, is possible 
but hitting a hole-in-one, was 
beyond my realm of thinking. 

I have never known anyone 
to score a one, perfection on one 
hole. Recently, in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, on a beautiful spring after- 
noon, on a course that was eating 


me alive, when I least expected it, I 
achieved perfection. I have to call 
it one of the biggest thrills of my 
sporting life, the biggest in many 
years. Shocked and stunned, my 
partners and I jumped and yelled 
for joy when we saw the ball, my 
ball, roll right smack-dab into the 
middle of the cup from 175 yards 
away. 

What made the stroke so un- 
believable was that I have never 
thought about getting a hole-in- 
one. I set that goal when I was 14 
and it took 17 years to accomplish 
it. I was so patient, I forgot. 

My message of all this is even 
though you are involved with a 
sport, like gymnastics, in which 
progressions are made with some 
degree of regularity, don’t get im- 
patient with yourself if you don’t 
achieve them right away. Goals 
are meant to be set high, to make 
you strive to attain them. Then, 
once they are attained, comes the 
personal satisfaction only you can 
enjoy. So take the time to get the 


fundamentals right, to set the 
foundation so that the building can 
be built. 

One perfect swing in 16 years 
doesn’t leave me with a great per- 
centage, but it does give me the 
satisfaction that I achieved a goal I 
thought to be impossible. Other 
people score a hole-in-one, not me. 
Other people can get a double back, 
not me. Not true. 

Practice makes perfect. Rep- 
etition is practice and patience 
comes with repetition. Your coach 
may demand that you do simple 
skills many times before s/he 
allows you to try another skill. 
Patience. Only after the first skill 
is achieved and perfected, will the 
second skill fall with the third 
right behind. Soon, your g}mmas- 
tics skills will be falling into place 
like dominoes. 

You may never hit a hole-in- 
one and I will never perform a dou- 
ble back, but once you do it, nobody 
can take that moment away. Be- 
cause these moments in sports and 
life are why we play the game and 
with patience, you can achieve 
these moments. 

Patience is a virtue. 
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US. GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 

SAFETY CERTIFICATION 
TESTING 

CourL Co'i^lact: USGF - ^17-630-3743 

Everyone Needs To Be Safety Certified 

2. WasWn^n ’lfofr7:Mpm 




General Points of 



_S|HS.=r 


Participation Registration Form 

Name; Mr./Mrs. /Ms. 

Address: 

Telephone: (H) (B) 

Course Director: 

“ ciuSj, «f.' »00.m.S.D,n. 

Hotel Contact: Red Roof Inn - 614-646-3001 

Course Location : Date: 

Oreanization Represented. 

If U5GF Member, List Type and Number: 

Form of Payment: 

Check Visa Mastercard 

Number 

Thie course will be earned out during the Region VII 

Expiration Dstp- ‘^lonatnrp- 

ES£rr.<.„,„ 

Rcaii^mak.’ ehi.'ck.b fMViiblf in full lii: USCF SAFtTY CERTIFICATION 
•DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE — FOR OFFICE USE ONLY’ 

Confirmation Mailed: 

Dates, Times and Locations will all be 

listed in USA GYMNASTICS and 

UsCjE 1 LGHNigUE. 1 hey can also be checked by calling the USGF Department of Safety 

and Education at (317) 638-8743. 


LETTERS 


A Special Dream 

Dear Editor; 

I would like to extend my 
deepest gratitude to Mike Bot- 
kin and Bret Priebe for making 
a special trip to Chicago. I am 
honored to have such a flattering 
article about me written. Never in 
my wildest dreams did I think I 
would have an article devoted sole- 
ly to me and be on the cover of USA 
GYMNASTICS. 

I cannot begin to describe the 
excitement the magazine has 
brought to my family, friends and 
people I don’t even know. At a few 
of my competitions this year, 
young aspiring gymnasts nervous- 
ly approached me with the maga- 
zine and asked for my autograph. 1 
couldn’t believe it! 

The article revealed things 
about me that few people know of. 
It even revealed something to 
myself; 1 realized for the first time 
that my hard work has paid off and 
I have done something important. 
Not just for me, but for my country, 
the United States of America. 

Thank you for helping me 
come to that conclusion and thank 
you for helping to promote the 
sport of rhythmic gymnastics in 
our coimtry. Hopefully one day, we 
can put USA on the map in world 
competition. That is my dream for 
the sport. 

Sincerely, 

Diane Simpson 
Chicago, it 

Chad Oncale 
Not Alone 

Dear Editor: 

W e receive your magazine 
because our youngest 
daughter is a dedicated 
gymnast and we all eryoy 
reading it. But we have another 
daughter who is mentally hand- 
icapped, so I felt I had to write and 
thank you for your article on Chad 
Oncale (The Chance To Dream) in 


the January/February issue of 
C7SA GYMNASTICS. 

This article should not only 
help educate people about athletic 
potential of retarded citizens, its 
positive attitude probably gave a 
real lift to many families like 
ourselves who deal with mental 
handicaps daily. 

Sincerely, 

Elaine Marshall 
Stone Mountain, GA 

More On Chad 

Dear Editor: 

A s a gymnastics judge and a 
pediatric physical therapist, 
i was pleased to see the arti- 
cle on Chad Oncale, a gym- 
nast with Down’s S)mdrome, in the 
January/February issue of USA 
GYMNASTICS. However, I was 
concerned that a possible medical 
safety issue was not mentioned. 

Down’s Syndrome is not just 
a simple case of mental retarda- 
tion. There are a variety of medi- 
cal/orthopedic problems which can 
accompany the Syndrome. My im- 
mediate concern is that 10-20 per- 
cent of individuals with Down’s 
Syndrome have atlanto-axial in- 
stability. This is a ligament laxity 
that causes increased mobility in 
the first two neck vertebrae. Any 
individual with atlanto-axial in- 
stability should not participate in 
gymnastics. A neck X-Ray can de- 
termine which individuals have 
this instability. Special Olympics 
require individuals with Down's 
Syndrome to be checked by a 
knowledgeable physician before 
participatir^ in their gymnastics 
program. 

The m^ority (80-90 percent) 
of athletes with Down’s Syndrome 
can participate in gymnastics and I 
would encourage them to do so. 
However, all gymnastics clubs 
should require a physician’s exam 
and neck X-Ray before allowing an 
individual with Down’s Syndrome 
to participate in their program. 
Sincerely, 

Cynthia Mushroe, RPT 
Pittsfield, MA 


Banner Issue 

Dear Editor: 

T hank you for the wonderful 
January/February issue of 
USA GYMNASTICS. I have 

read it from cover to cover. 
The articles on rhythmic 
gymnastics were extremely good 
and I am sure that they will help to 
bring about a new interest in 
rhj^hmic gymnastics. It is wonder- 
ful to have the articles which fea- 
ture the individual gymnasts as 
the young readers can relate to 
them as individuals. It is natural 
for this issue to catch my eye since I 
am involved in rhythmics, but the 
whole issue was interesting. 

Having been involved in the 
Special Olsnnpics for the past two 
years, I was pleased to see the arti- 
cle about Chad Oncale and his 
quest for the best within himself. 
The article on Turns With Sure- 
ness was also excellent and some- 
thing that all the gymnasts and 
professionals should read. 

Having come from an artistic 
background, I always eiyoy follow- 
ing the growth of our gymnasts, 
both the boys’ and girls’ programs. 
Even though we watched the Chi- 
na vs. USA meet on television, it is 
always nice to read an in-depth 
article about the meet. Television 
usually focuses only on the top 
gymnasts (two or three) and I like 
to have a more complete picture. 
Your articles provide that. 

Thanks again for a job well 
done. Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, 

Carol Bormann 
Stillwater, OK 


Announcing the . . . 

1987 USGF CONGRESS 


Once again, the USGF will present an outstanding program, 
featuring the finest clinicians and professionals In the sport. 
The 1987 Congress will provide you v,rtth essential, useful infor- 
mation on coaching technique, rules interpretation, running a 
successful, profitable operation, and more. 


1987 CISGF Congress- 
Facts at a Glance 


The highlights of the 1987 Congress in St. Louis: 


• The latest on 1988-92 Compulsories 

• Lecture/Demonstrations by top 
technicians 

• Videotape skill analysis for 
coaches, judges 


Site: Adam's Mark St. Louis Hotel 
Fourth and Chestnut 
SL Louis, Missouri 63102 
(314) 241-7400 

When making reservations, ask for "1987 
LISOF Congress special rates." 

Sufficient rooms are resereed for Congress up 
to August 28, 1987. 



and special dis- 


Fee; S70 for USGF professional members post- 
marked by August 28, 1987. 

S80 for USGF professional members post- 
marked after August 28, 1987. 

S90 for non-USGF professional members re- 




ice to all lectures, mas- 
demonstrations, open 
ind general assembly, 
ds Banquet and Dance 


Registration; Fill outtheregistration form belowand 
mail, along with your registration fee, 

1987 USGF Congress 
U.S. Gymnastics Federation 
1099 rt. Meridian. #380 
Indianapolis. IM 46204 


'87 USGF CONGRESS REGlSTRA"nON FORM 
ONE NAME PER REGI8TRA"nON 

Name Date 

Home Address 

City State _ Zip 

Phone (Day) Phone (Night) . 

Please check appropriate box: 

□ Women’s Program □ Men's Program □ Rhythmic Program 
Q Coach □ Judge □ Club Owner/Administrator 
Q Other, please specify: 


Prof. Members 

$70 If postmarked by 6/28/67 
$80 If postmarked after 8/28/67 
$90 Non-USGF Prof. Members 


Please return this registration form with 
check for fee to USGF Congress: 
1099 N. Merid:an, Suite 380 
Indianapolis. IN 46204 


PRIMARY INTEREST/PGRPOSE FOR ATTENDING CONGRESS: Hole: Registration Is non-rclundable 

after September 15, 1987 


Rhythmic 

CHAMPIONSHIPS / 


Three’s A Charm 


By Mike Botkin 

W hen most 
experts 
looked at 
the pros- 
pects com- 
ing into the 
1987 U.S. 
Rhythmic Cham- 
pionships, April 3-5, they 
came to the conclusion it 
was a battle between de- 
fending National Cham- 
pion Marina Kunyavsky 
and upstart Diane Simp- 
son. And when push 
came to shove, most were 
secretly giving the nod to 
the newcomer. 

What most did not 
figure on was a rejuve- 
nated Kunyavsky, look- 
ing slimmer and more 
poised than ever before, 
to come into ShelbyviUe, 
Indiana, and breeze to 
her third consecutive ti- 
tle. With the victory, 
Kunyavsky moved into 
second place ahead of 
Candace Feinberg 
(national champion 1974 
and 1975) for most 
national championships. 
She still trails Sue Soffe, 
who won an amazing six 
consecutive national ti- 
tles from 1976 through 
1981, 

In the years since 
Kunyavsky immigrated 
from the Soviet Union 
and became a U.S. 
citizen, her main 


strength has been execu- 
tion. With machine-like 
precision, she can ex- 
ecute a routine with few 
mistakes. Her weakness 
came in her expression. 
The difference between 
Kunyavsky then, and 
Kunyavsky now, is in her 
expression. 

Flowing through 
her innovative routines 
with little or no hint of 
miscues, Kunyavsky 
gave back to the routine 
what her accompaniment 
put into it. Smiling as she 
stepped through her light 
ribbon routine, and car- 
rying the weight of the 
oppressed world during 
her drum-aided clubs 
routine, Kunyavsky 
showed she was still the 
power to be reckoned 
with in this coimtry. 

Another important 
ingredient in Kunyav- 
sky’s routines was her 
confidence. She displayed 
an abundance of it 
throughout the meet 
both on and off the com- 
petitive floor. It was evi- 
dent there was a very in- 
tense competitive fire 
burning in her eyes, but 
this student of Alla Svirs- 
ky looked relaxed. Wav- 
ing to the crowd from 
atop the victor’s stand, 
Kunyavsky had a 
Cheshire cat’s grin, as if 
she knew all along what 
the results would prove. 


“Alla (Svirsky) did 
not work me as hard this 
year as she did last,” said 
Kunyavsky. “I am more 
relaxed, more ready to 
compete.” 

Simpson gave her a 
tough battle. Her per- 
formance was just as 
good, except for her clubs 
routine where a costly 
miscue resulted in a dev- 
astating 9.05 which left 
no doubt as to whom the 
winner would be. While 
warming up behind the 
competition floor, Simp- 
son tossed a club high 
into the air where it be- 
came entangled with a 
basketball net that was 
dangling from the ceiling 
some 40 feet up. With her 
tiuTi in the rotation im- 
pending, Simpson was 
unable to retrieve her 
club and was forced to use 
an unfamiliar club dur- 
ing her routine. It was 
this club she dropped out 
of bounds costing her a 
chance at the national 
chEunpionship. 

Simpson’s strength 
comes from her flexibility 
and expression. Her flex- 
ibility is akin to that once 
demonstrated by Stacy 
Oversier. If there is a 
weakness, it would have 
to be in her execution. 
Even though she com- 
peted with more confi- 
dence than ever before, 



Marina Kunyavsky 
won her third consecu- 
tive National Cham- 
pionship with excel- 
lent technique and a 
new-found show- 
manship. 

her execution was her 
downnall again. 

“I could have done 
better,” said Simpson 
with her second consecu- 
tive silver medal adorn- 
ing her neck. “I can’t 
blame the club, I have to 
blame myself. I was a 
bundle of nerves out 
there. I’m not that dis- 
appointed. My main goal 
was to make the national 
team and 1 did that. 
That’s what is really im- 
portant,” she said. 

Simpson wasn’t the 
only gymnast from Illi- 
nois Rhythmics to crack 
the top five, Dacon Lis- 
ter, in probably her finest 
performance to date, won 


10 


a 


the bronze medal. Fig- 
ured to be down and out 
after a first round 8.70 
hoop routine, Lister 
fou^t her way back with 
a steady performance in 
clubs (9.50), and culmi- 
nated her efforts with an 
imaginative ribbon 
routine (9.36). 

The Los Angeles 
3 Lights continued to 

dominate the top 10, as 
they have done for the 
past decade. They placed 
five in the fourth through 
ninth places led by Alex- 
andra Feldman (fourth), 

a Irina Rubenshtein (fifth) 

and Eugenia Yuan 
(sixth). 



For Yuan, this was 
her second RSG Cham- 
pionship, which is not 
surprising considering 
her talent. What’s shock- 
ing is she has been in the 
sport less than three 
years. “September will 
mark my third year,” 
said Yuan. ‘T was really 
hoping to make the 
national team. Last year 
I finished 11th. I pushed 
myself this year and I’m 
really happy with all of 
my routines, I really 
wanted to compete inter- 
nationally,” said this 
high school junior. 

Her best perfor- 
mance came in her 
second event, hoop. "I feel 
comfortable with the 
hoop. I really love that 
routine,” she said. “If 
there was one area I 
would improve on, it 
would be in my 
confidence. Marina 
(Kunyavsky) is so experi- 
enced. She is so sure of 
herself She knows exact- 
ly where the apparatus 
is, and is used to catching 
all the time. That’s what 
I need to work on.” 

Making a come- 
back, and doing a pretty 
good job of it, is 1984 

Diane Simpson had an 
errant club knock her 
from contention for 
her first national title. 
Although her perfor- 
mance was steady, 
Simpson managed her 
second consecutive sil- 
ver medal. (USGF 
photos © 1987, by Bret 
Priebe) 


Olympian Michelle Be- 
rube. From 1985 through 
1987 , Berube dropped out 
of competition to coach 
and concentrate on 
academics that suffered 
due to her training for 
the 1984 Olympics. Dur- 
ing that time, she 
coached Jennifer Knust 
to a spot on the 1986 
Junior National Team. 
Her decision to return 
looks to be justified as 
this member of the Oak- 
land Rhythmic Images 
finished in seventh place. 

It was the same 
striking Berube, the one 
that placed second to 
Valerie Zimring in the 
1984 Nationals, that was 
on the competition floor. 
Admittedly, she was 
doing the same routines 
from her last competitive 
year, many with the 
same results. She fal- 
tered on her first event, 
rope (8.80), which was 



Dacon Lister is a 
rhythmic gymnast 
coining into her own as 
her consistency pro- 
pelled her to a third 
place showing. 

new to her, but regained 
the competitive compo- 
sure that comes with ex- 
perience, to finish the 
rest of her routines above 
9.00. Her best perfor- 
mance came in her 
strongest event, ribbon, 
as she tossed and leapt 
her way to a 9.35. 

Illinois Rhythmics’ 
Kelly Tanko (eighth) and 
Janet Bunnag (ninth) 
put in strong perfor- 
mances to give that club 
four on the national 
team. Tanko’s rope 
routine was among the 
best of the day, as she 
scored a 9.30. Bunnag’s 
best routine was with her 
clubs, as she scored a 
9.25. 
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Competition for the Junior National 
Team was fierce. Above, from the left, 
are the members of that team. They 
are: Robin Garinger, Casey Van Loon 
(all-around winner), Cindy Mount, 
Jennifer Lovell, Julia Rowell and 
Kristi Alt. 


Rounding out the 
top 10 was veteran com- 
petitor Wendy HilliEird 
who suffered problems 
with her rope (8.96) and 
clubs (8.50) routines but 
was able to compensate 
with strong hoop (9.10) 
and ribbon (9.20) 
routines. She finished 
just ahead of Michelle 
McElroy of Kiro’s Rhyth- 
mics. 

Jrniior All-Around 

With the domina- 
tion of the Los Angeles 
Lights for so many years, 
the 1987 Junior National 
Championships shed 
some light on what 
should be the trend of the 
future. Parody through- 
out the country has been 
an area that has been 
lacking in rhythmic gym- 
nastics up to this point. 
The results are a testi- 
mony of how the sport is 
growing. 

In a very closely 
contested battle, Casey 
VanLoon of Illinois 
Rhythmics edged Jenni- 
fer Lovell, Miami Twist- 
ers, and Kristi Alt of Alt’s 
Gymnastics School for 
the title. 

VanLoon, who be- 
gan the final day in 
second, used consistent 
routines in rope and hoop 
to surpass the .50 lead 
Alt had after the first 
round. Lovell used con- 


secutive 8.50s to edge 
into second spot. Cindy 
Mount of Illinois Rhyth- 
mics placed fourth, fol- 
lowed by Robin Garinger, 
Los Angeles Lights, and 
Julia Rowell, United 
Gymnastics Academy, 
who placed fifth and 
sixth respectively to 
round out the Junior 
National Team. 

Senior Event Finals 

Event finals pro- 
vided another look at the 
all-around routines and 
gave Simpson the chance 
to avenge her dropped 
club. With performances 
of 9.40 and above, she 
won, or tied, for three of 
the four titles. She tied 
Kunyavsky in rope and 
won outright the hoop 
and ribbon competitions. 

The clubs event was 
special as Kunyavsky 
waltzed away with this 
title. What made her 
routine stand above the 
rest was her choice of 
accompaniment: she 

chose drum. It was the 
first time she had com- 
peted this routine. In 
fact, she just started to 
practice it after region- 
als. Considering the 
genuine outpouring of 
emotion and confidence 
she portrayed during the 
routine, she was well de- 
serving of the 9.65. She 
received a 9.70 for that 
routine in the all-around 
competition and those 
were the highest scores 
awarded during the 
whole meet. 

Tanko also per- 
formed her rope routine 
to a different kind of 
accompaniment. Her 
bongo background fit 
well and only some tech- 
nical problems during 
finals kept her from a 
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FREE ®nO°° VALUE 

Order NOW and recieve not 2, but 4 quick 
□n-and-off weight clamps for your own add-on 
weights plus a FREE illustrated workout manual. 


"I am currently using the USA-U-BAR in conjunction with our daily bar workouts. The bar is proving to 
be an efficient conditioning station for the gymnasts to use between bar sets. By using the quick 
release weight clamps, each gymnast is able to adjust the intensity of the station." 

Jim Kelley - TAG GYMNASTICS 

"We are using the USA-U-BAR because it offers an interesting alternative to our daily stretching and 
strength programs, By working in pairs, the gymnasts have developed many effective stretching 
routines." 

Eric & Sibylle Singer - FORMER WEST GERMAN NATIONAL COACHES 
"Recently, I had the opportunity to see the USA-U-BAR used in several different levels of gymnastic 
instruction, I was quite impressed with ease of use and the wide range of exercises that the bar can 
provide I feel certain the USA-U-BAR will become a valuable part of our program." 


Stefan Bogdan - FORMER ROMANIAN & WEST GERMAN NAVONAL COACH 


WE BUILD ATHLETES 

FINALLY A FAST, EFFECTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
DEVELOPING THE SPECIFIC STRENGTH AND 
FLEXIBILITY REQUIRED IN GYMNASTICS! 


U S A Ub A R 


UNIVERSAL STRETCH ABDOMINAL BAR 


i 

i 



! TO ORDER THE U-BAR 

[ Pieasesend . . _ U-BAR(S1, for which I am 
I encicsing SE9.95 each. This includes postage 
I and handling. Florida residents add 5% sales tax. 

1 Name - _ 

I State. Zip 

1 Send your order to: USA Fitness and Exercise, 

1 RO- Box 5336, Lighthouse Pt., FL 33064-5336 
1 VISA or MC Customers Call 1 -800-541-0900 
I In California Cain -800-334-3030 

I^PIeese Allow 4-6 weeks for Delivery. 



medal. But, like 
Kunyavsky, she showed 
innovation and insight 
which will help the 
United States catch its 
European counterparts. 
Groop Roatine 

For the first time in 
the history of the group 
competition in this coun- 


try, there were competi- 
tors in every category. 
The Los Angeles Lights 
group routine showed its 
strength by winning 
category A. Their 
advancement through 
the years was very appar- 
ent and, as a whole, they 


were very solid through- 
out their interesting 
routine. 

In category B, the 
West Coast Waves exhib- 
ited good teamwork and 
composition. In category 
C, Bayshore performed 
admirably despite some 
technical diiTicuIties. 
Their strength came in 
their composition. 



RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS INC. 

• QUALITY APPARATUS • 

• REASONABLY PRICED • 

• PROMPT DELIVERY • 

hoops balls ribbons 
clubs ropes 
books slippers 
beginner sets 
elite competition styles 


For Free Brochure contact: 
Ellen Nyemcsik 

Rhydunic Gymnastics Inc. 

214 Clinton Place 
Hackensack. New Jersey 07601 
(201)343-7424 


Bi4**u*aA. Speciaii^ 

Jr-Sr shiny rubber ball S10.95 

Jr-Sr wood clubs (pair) 10.95 

Ribbon/stick 16 ft. length 6.50 

Color rope 280cm length 3.50 
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1987 U.S. Rhythmic 
Gymnastics Championships 


Seniors 

Individual Scores 


Rope 


Fbce bdMdul Teui 

1 Hirln Kunytvtky LA Ujhu 

2 DUne Sinrwn Qliiwit RJiyth 

3 Dtcon Uiter [Dinois Rhyth 

i Akenndn FaldaiuiLA Ughtt 

S litni BubbiaMebi LA Li^ 
fi EugeniA Yukn lA LighU 

7 MlelMlK OikUnd ImagAt 

8 XdtyTuko lUinota Rhyth 

9 JiftM Bonnig lUtnoia BhyUi 

10 Wendy HUliud N.Y. Uiylhiiiict 

11 aicbelle HoElnv Kin's Miythmlia 

18 Uun OnvliJ QyniMS 

12 Kelly Kruie IlUnois Khylli 

12 lUrie Bnslle Anar Oyn Gantee 

16 Qiiilene Ednide Oaklind Imigea 
16 UsPHhar DlinobRlvUi 

16 Tefens Bnica hclflc N.W. 


Bope Boop Ctiba I 
g.MO t.6» ».70O 
t.6M t.SOO «.060 
B.30II S.'TOO »£00 

8.300 8.260 8.900 
8J60 8.000 8.260 
9.160 8Y60 8.000 
8JD0 tm 8.000 

9.300 8.600 8.200 
am 8.960 8.2&0 
8.900 9.100 8£00 
8J00 8.660 I30D 

.000 8.460 


Race Nom Prella. Ftaal 

I Slitpton 9.600 9.600 

I KuRynty 9.600 9000 

3 1^ 9300 9.400 


8.960 9.1 

8.700 S.’TOO 9.100 8600 36.100 


460 9.300 8600 66.10 


IB Ingrid Knight 
19 Jannlfar Knnst 
26 KriaU Smith 




9.600 sum 
9360 96860 

9260 317D0 

9.150 96.660 

9.160 se.«o 
8360 36.460 

8.100 36300 

8J60 36A0D 

8200 36.760 

8.860 S6i00 


Rope 


Place Naw 

1 Lcnell 

2 Hount 


Place Name 

1 Rowall 

2 Gsringer 


Prelim. Final Total 


8600 8.400 16.800 

Hoop 

PreUm. Final Total 

8.600 8.660 17.150 

8.400 8700 17.100 

8260 8660 17.000 

Globs 

PreUm. 


8200 8.400 


Place Name Prelim. Final 

I Mnunl 8.300 8200 


8600 8.460 


Total 

18700 

16.660 

16.600 


Total 

17.100 

17.050 

18860 


Hoop 


PreUm. Ftaal 


FeMman 


Kunymlgt 8260 


Clubs 


8.S60 8660 9200 8900 

8260 8.600 9260 8600 


I 8»« 8.900 
I 8400 8.900 
I 8.460 8.700 


36200 

85000 

36.000 


Place Name FnUm. Fiaal 

1 Kwnyxveky 9.7DO 9.660 

i LM0 8.6W 9.300 

3 Roblrahteln 8260 8.800 

Ribbon 

Place Naan PreUm. Plaal 

1 Slncean 9.800 0.400 

2 Kunyiveky 9.300 9.600 


Total 

19.000 

18860 

18.460 


Total 

19260 

18800 


Group Exercises 


A LA Lighti 
B Waet Coast Wav 
C Bayebore 


36.90 

30.10 

27.95 


9360 9.460 18200 

Pairs Competition 

1 OskUsd Rhythmic Images 3320 

2 Kiro’e 32.90 

3 United Gymnastics 32.15 

4 Signal Hill Qym Clob 31.95 

5 Gymnoe 31.70 

6 Agm Springers 29.05 


Juniors 

Individa&l Scores 


Place IndMdnal 

1 Caiey Vinioon 

2 Jenniler lovell 
2 Kristi AH 

4 Cindy Hount 

5 Robin Cwiogor 

6 Jolla Roeell 

7 Uelnnle Johnsun 

8 Cumen Cairns 

9 JeiuiUer Hisse 

10 Jenniler Leach 

11 Jenniler Rcee 

12 Christen Rush 


Team Rope Hoop 

Dlinois Rlvtli 8660 8360 

Hiuni Twisters 8.600 8600 

Alt's Sun 8.460 8160 

minnls Rhyth 8.700 8400 

U U0U 9200 8300 

United Gym Acid 


Qibs Ribbon Aronnd 

8300 8600 

8000 8460 


I 8300 7200 32.00 


ULl^ls 
United Gym At 
Houston lUusk 
WeatCnutWi 
. SlgniJ Hill 


8200 8160 : 
9200 7.960 : 
7260 7.860 : 
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GYMNASTS RELAX, 
ENJOY MIXED PAIRS 


Johnson, Mills Mctorions 



Anja Wilhelm of the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany, has the de- 
sire to return to the Un- 
ited States to attend 
college on a scholar- 
ship. 

(Right) In his first visit 
to the United States, 
Kroll is all smiles. 
(USGF photos © 1987, 
by Dave Black and 
Susan Polakofif) 


By Susan Polakoff 

he heat was off. 
The 1987 
McDonald’s 
American Cup 
was history and 
gymnasts com- 
peting in the 
Cup’s sister meet, the 
McDonald’s Internation- 
al Mixed Pairs in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, could 
finally breath a little 
easier. 

The serious, intense 
and hectic pace of the pre- 
vious week was altered to 
a more relaxed tone. 
Competitors could finally 
take time to enjoy new- 
found friendships. 

One of those g 3 nn- 
nasts who felt at home in 
the U.S. was Anja 
Wilhelm of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 
Wilhelm, 18, was easily 
recognized by her dra- 
matic style and indi- 
vidual flair, in and out of 
the gym. 

In the gym, Wil- 
helm’s uneven bars 
routine opened a few eyes 


and earned a few gasps 
from spectators. During 
her routine, she stood on 
the high bar and per- 
formed a front with a half 
twist, catching the high 
bar, then dismounted by 
again standing on the 
high bar and completing 
a back sommersault with 
a double twist over the 
low bar. (Reminiscent of 
Olga Korbut’s spectacu- 
lar move.) “It’s not as dif- 
ficult as it looks, it’s just 
totally different and no 
one else does those 
things,” she said. 

Not surprisingly, 
Korbut’s style made a 
memorable impression 
on Wilhelm. ‘The first 
time 1 saw her, I was only 
four years old. That’s 
when I began gymnas- 
tics.” The fact that her 
parents are her coaches 
helped spawn her in- 
terest in the sport as well. 

‘The three of us col- 
laborate on my routines,” 
she said. Anja’s youthful- 
looking father accompa- 
nied her on the trip. “Ev- 
erybody asks if he is my 
brother,” she laughed. “I 


think it’s good to have a 
father who is your coach. 
He really knows me, 
especially if I tell him I’m 
having trouble or if I 
can’t do something,” she 
said. 

Wilhelm was easily 
recognized by her punk- 
ish-hair cut and neon- 
bright leotards and ultra- 
modern floor music. “I 
want to show people how 
much I love gymnastics. 
If I like my routine and 
am having fun — it 
shows,” she said. 

“My biggest aim is 
to return to the Olym- 
pics,” she said. She com- 
peted in Los Angeles in 
1984, the same year she 
was her country’s nation- 
al champion. (She repeat- 
ed the title in 1985.) A 
German national team 
member for six years, 
Wilhelm faces the Euro- 
pean and national cham- 
pionships in May. 

“I really have en- 
joyed this competition, 
especially the Mixed 
Pairs. It’s been quite fun 
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and I think everyone is 
more relaxed,” she said. 
“I would like to return to 
the U.S. to go to college 
on a gymnastics scholar- 
ship. Of course a school in 
California would be 
great,” she grinned. 

Also grinning 
throughout much of the 
Mixed Pairs meet were 
the team of Phoebe Mills 
and Scott Johnson. Mills 
and Johnson won the 
competiton, just behind 
the USSR's Olga Straz- 
heva and Vladimir Gogo- 
ladze. Romania’s Augus- 
tina Badea and Marian 
Rizan won the bronze 
medal. 

“We felt very confi- 
dent,” Johnson said after 
the competition. “Phoebe 
clinched it for us.” Mills 
returned the praise, “We 
both wanted to finish on a 
good note. I’m glad Scott 
was my partner, we were 
both psyched.” 

Sylvio Kroll, of the 
German Democratic Re- 
public, performed exhibi- 
tions during breaks in 
the competition. Kroll, a 
familiar name in the 


sport for years, was on his 
first visit to the U.S. 
“This has been a good 
trip,” said the soft-spoken 
22-year-old. The 1985 
World Champion on the 
parallel bars, Kroll also 
enjoyed sightseeing in 
Washington D.C. “The 
monuments were very 
beautiful. I didn’t know 
how nice this city is,” he 
said during a break at the 
Jefferson Memorial. Like 
most athletes, Kroll 
loosened up in Norfolk 
while his confidence in 
his English-speaking 
ability grew. 

At the end of the 
two-week American Cup/ 
Mixed Pairs competition, 
gymnasts, coaches, inter- 
preters and staff mem- 
bers were reminded of 
the sometimes not-so- 
obvious benefits and 
probably forgotten-too- 
often reason for interna- 
tional athletic competi- 
tion — friendship. 



Introducing the First 
Leather Gymnastics 
Shoe for Men and 
Women Gymnasts! 

Featuring... 

• Soft Off-White Leather 

• Tough Rubber Soles 

• Reinforced Nylon Seams 

• Constructed Elastic Top 

• Excellent for Floor 
and Apparatus Work 

GYMMASTIX 

Gives You the Winning Edge. 


Available in sizes 4-8. 

For best possible fit, trace an outline 
of your foot onto a piece of paper 



pre-paid * 30 “ 
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RESULTS 


Flips 5th Annual 

Gymnastics 

Invitational 

F lips Gymnastics of Reno, 
Nevada, held its 5th Annual 
Gymnastics Invitational 
January 23-24, 1987. The 
meet was held in the Goldwyn Bal- 
lroom at the Bally’s Hotel (for- 
merly the MGM) and included 163 
gymnasts representing 24 gyms 
from across the United States and 
Canada. 

The preliminary team qual- 
ifying sessions were held on Fri- 
day. Nine teams and nine individu- 
als qualified from the three ses- 
sions into the finals which were 
held Saturday. Thking home the 
first place team award, with a 
score of 110.40, was the Desert 
Devils “A” team. Flips finished 
closely behind with a score of 
110.00 for second place. The Desert 
Devils "B” team placed third with 
a combined team score of 109.45. 

Large crowds of spectators 
observed the sessions with a record 
crowd of over 1200 in attendance 
at the finals. They were never dis- 
appointed as the competitoi's per- 
formed exciting and innovative 
routines on all apparatuses. 

Individual Results: 

Vault 

Renee Kelly, USAcro ^rt, 9.50 
SUc^ Fowlkes, Desert Devils, 9.45 
liiri Evans, Desert Devils, 9.45 
Kristi Pinnick, Desert Devils. 9.35 

Bars 

Stacey Fowlkes, Desert Devils, 9.70 
iluliet Sangeter. Desert Devils. 9.70 
Trisha Hough. American, 9.55 
Kim Hurley, Flips, 9.45 

Beam 

Kim Hurley, Flips, 9.50 
Jnliet Bangeter, Desert Devils. 9.45 
IVishs Hough, American, 9.35 
Sun Plunkett, Flips, 9,35 

Floor 

Kim Hurley. Flips. 9.65 
Sandy VKnIsey, Desert Devils, 9.45 
Siui Plunkett. Flips. 9.45 
Jessien Smith. Desert Devils, 9.35 


All-Around 

Kim Hurley, Flips, 37.80 
Stncey Fowlkes. Desert Devils, 37.50 
Sandy 'Abolsey, Desert Devils, 37.10 
Jenniler James. Ameriran. 37.00 
Juliet Bangeter, Desert Devils, 36.95 
Kristi Pinnick. Desert Devils, 36.95 
Trish Hough. American, 36.55 
Renee Kelley, USAcro Sport, 36.40 


Advanced Optionals 
Results: 

10 a.m. • All-Around 

Kim Rucci. f^rkettes, 34.40 
Heather Lockhart, Great Lakes, 34.35 
Jamie Raines, I^rkettee, 34.16 

2 p.m. - AU-Around 

Dene Harley, Flips, 33.95 

Becky Drury, All American, 33.90 

Heather Beigenm, Capital Gymnastics, 33.86 


When you practice to be 
the best, 

your music should be too. 


We produce music 
to give you the 
epthu^iasm & confidence 




Elite _ 
Expressions’' 

2201 ShadCourt. Naples. FL 33962 
(813)775-2921 
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U.S. GYMNASTICS TRAINING CENTERS 

MASSACHUSETTS MARITIME ACADEMY 

Bordered by the Cape Cod Canal and 
Buttermilk Bay at Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts. 

ENJOY CAPE COD. AND THE MOST MEMORABLE 
GYMNASTICS EXPERIENCE OF YOUR LIFE. 

YOUR OWN PRIVATE OCEAN BEACH! 

SUMMER NEWSLETTER 

#1 USED GYMNASTICS EQUIPMENT & MATS #2 COACHES CAMP 
#3 CHILDRENS CAMP M 1ST ANNUAL REUNION 


^ 1987 USED GYMNASTICS EQUIPMENT & MATS - AMF AMERICAN 

AVAILABLE JULY 24, 1987 

ONLY 3 WEEKS OF USE - 20% TO 40% OFF 

Sold to: Public & Private Schools, YMCA’s & other organizations 
Whatever your program needs. . . USGTC HAS IT! 

Because of the tremendous savings last summer's products were all sold BEFORE camp ended 

so ACT NOW!! ■ WE SH!P 

Most equipment & mats are used for only 3 weeks 
at our summer training center In our beautiful gymnastic pavltllon. 

Floor Ex, Mats & Spring Floors: • Plush pile carpet over foam ■ Spring Floors 
Pit foam • Twenty Beams (regulation & practice) • 10 Horses • 12 Spring Boards • 12 Unevens 
ALL Mat sizes • 2 sets of men’s equipment • 50 Panel Mats • Spotting Blocks 


^ CAMP FOR GIRLS COACHES - ALL LEVELS 

ENJOY A 1ST CLASS CONCENTRATED WEEK OF GYMNASTICS, WITH A 
REAL CAPE COD ATMOSPHERE. WE HAVE A PRIVATE OCEAN BEACH 
AND ALMOST EVERY DORM ROOM HAS AN OCEAN VIEW. 

MAJOR STAFF 

OUR STAFF WILL 8E AT ONE OR MORE OF THE SESSIONS 
ELKE HEINE - 1984 WEST GERMAN OLYMPIAN 
COSTACHE GHEORGHIU -FORMER ROMANIAN OLYMPIC COACH 
PETER KORMANN ■ FORMER OLYMPIC MEDALIST 

CLASSES WILL BE CONDUCTED IN ALL PHASES OF GYMNASTICS 


SUMMER CAMP - ALL LEVELS 

$285.00 PER SESSION 
PRE-REGISTRATION $50.00 PER SESSION 
ONE SESSION - $285.00 
TWO SESSIONS ■ $560,00 
THREE SESSIONS - $815.00 
SESSION 1 ★ JULY 5 - 10 
SESSION 2 •* JULY 12 - 17 
SESSION 3 * JULY 19 - 24 
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SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS • ALL LEVELS 

A STAFF OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL GYMNASTS AND COACHES 
CONTACT US TODAYHI WE MIGHT BE FILLED 


4 1ST ANNUAL 4TH OF JULY U.S.G.T.C. REUNION 

ALL FORMER CAMPERS & STAFF 21 YEARS & OLDER 
ENJOY A WEEK-END WITH OLD FRIENDS — TOTAL COST $115.00 
COCKTAIL PARTIES, BANQUET (ROAST A FRIEND) , BEACH PARTY, 

OLD TIMER GYM CONTESTS, DANCE, REUNION T-SHIRT, AND GROUP PICTURE 
WHO WILL SHOW UP????? 

JIM CULHANE - LYN CROSS - MONGO - LARRY CHICO - DOUG DAY - ELLIS FAMILY 
LENNY CRAVITZ ■ ABE GROSSFELD - THE WATSKIN FAMILY - TIM DAGGETT 


FOR ALL U.S.G.T.C. INFORMATION - MICHAEL JACOBSON 
Call our TOLL FREE Numbers (except from Massachusetts.) 

For Information: In U.S.A. call 1-8Q0-ICA-TUCK 
Massachusetts Residence call 617-771-2118 or write: U.S.G.T.C., Box 442, Hyannis, MA 02601 


DANCE 

Strategies For 
Choreographing 
Female Floor Routines 


By Rebecca Thompson 

(Editor’s Note: This 
is the first of a two-part 
series dealing with dance 
and choreography for 
women’s floor routines. 
Part two will appear in 
the JulylAugust issue of 
USA GYMNASTICS.) 

he following is 
designed to help 
coaches who 
have had little 
training in 
dance. It should 
also be helpful 
to those dance instructors 
who have had little train- 
ing in gymnastics. Hope- 
fully, there will be a few 
hints that will help even 
those who have had 
training in both fields. 
The emphasis of the arti- 
cle is not to give the read- 
er the exact movements 
the gymnast should do, 
but rather to give the 
choreographer an outline 
and some structure for 
guidance in the process 
involved in the special 
design of the floor 
routine. 

Questions most fre- 
quently asked about floor 
exercise choreography 
are: 1) How should I 
choose music for my gym- 
nast?; 2) How do I keep 
my gymnast from run- 
ning out of energy at the 
end of the routine?; 3) 
What kind of dance 
movements should my 
gymnast do in her floor 
routine?; and 4) What 
can we do to make her 
floor routine score well in 
a meet? 


These are the major 
issues that need to be 
dealt with from a 
choreographer’s view- 
point. Once you feel that 
your gymnast is ready to 
begin optional routines, 
you must also be ready to 
choreograph a routine for 
her that will show her at 
her best. At this stage of 
the game, it will be help- 
ful to know that there are 
some tricks for the 
choreography of a good 
floor routine. 

Choosing Music 
For Floor Roatines 

It is important to in- 
volve your gymnast in 
the choice of music for 
her floor routine. If she 
does not like the music 
you choose, she may lack 
the motivation to per- 
form to the best of her 
ability. The music that is 
chosen should create 
within the gymnast a de- 
sire to move. It should be 
music that lends itself to 
the requirement of the 
floor exercise event. 

Floor music should 
include a change of pace 
and rhythm. Tumbling 
passes provide an excel- 
lent opportunity to show 
this variation in tempo. 
Music for tumbling pass- 
es should be distinct and 
should build in intensity 
by changing speed, 
volume, or by adding in- 
struments. For planning 
purposes you can gener- 
ally count on a tumbling 


pass to take from four to 
eight seconds. The use of 
a stop watch, of course, 
can give you exact times 
for your gymnast. 

The beginning 
gymnast will probably 
not be doing very difficult 
tumbling passes, nor will 
she need much “recovery 
time” after her passes. 
The more advanced the 
gymnast is, the more 
time she will need for her 
tumbling passes. In 
general her tumbling 
passes will have more 
skills and they will be 
more difficult. The more 
difficult skills need some 
“recovery time” in the 
corner. This “recovery 
time” means you must 
allow musically for her to 
have a few seconds in the 
corner after each tum- 
bling pass for a few sim- 
ple arm movements (or 
for regaining her compo- 
sure after over-rotating 
her first salto in her first 
meet). Once the gymnast 
is more accomplished 
with her tumbling, she 
will still need a little ex- 
tra time to collect herself 
after her tumbling pass 
before she moves on to 
the dance section. 

The floor routine 
needs a slow section of 
music. It is a good idea to 
plan this section to occur 
between the second and 
third tumbling passes. It 
is at this point that the 
gymnast will most likely 
need a “rest” in order to 
complete her final tum- 
bling pass. Though the 
gymnast must move dur- 
ing this slow section, she 
can do so without bring- 
ing herself to exhaustion. 
It is also important that 
the movements she per- 
forms do not make her 
look as though she is 
“resting.” She must still 
be performing with great 
energy and commitment, 
but she can do so with 
movements that will not 



be as tiring. This is not a 
good time to do leaps and 
high jumps. This is a time 
for slow, soft and supple 
movements. 

This is generally 
the time to do the “low 
level” or on-the-floor 
movements that are re- 
quired. (It is written in 
the judge’s code book that 
the gymnast should 
change levels when per- 
forming her floor routine. 
This means that she 
should work close to the 
floor as well as showing 
high leaps and jumps.) 

Most any style of 
music is acceptable. 
However, some choices 
are better than others. 
The more popular types 
of music can be used, but 
oftentimes create a prob- 
lem for the gymnast in 
the meet situation. Too 
often, more than one 
gymnast performs to the 
same or similar pieces of 
music. This can be a dis- 
advantage to the gym- 
nast who performs 
second because the 
judges (as well as the au- 
dience) have already 
seen a performance and 
may be comparing the 
two. The meet situation 
is difficult enough with- 
out the added stress cre- 
ated by hearing her 
music and watching 
another gymnast’s inter- 
pretation. 

Even if no other 
gymnast has the same 
piece of popular music, it 
is always possible that 
the judges have a pre- 
conceived idea of what 
movements should go 
with that music. In a 
sport where every tenth 
counts, I would recom- 
mend that the coach and 
gymnast choose a piece of 
music that will make her 
routine unique. 
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How To Keep 
The Gymnast’s 
Energy Level 

The structure of the 
floor routine will make a 
big difference in whether 
the gymnast will simply 
“survive" the exercise or 
will look good from start 
to finish. The structure is 
for the most part a matter 
of timing and correct 
placement of elements. 

In the overall tim- 
ing of the floor exercise 
routine, there are re- 
quirements given by the 
judge’s code book. The 
maximum and minimum 
time limits for the 
routine may vary from 
year to year, so it is a 
good idea to obtain a copy 
of the rule book and learn 
these limits before begin- 
ning your choreography, 
Knowing the time limit 
is important, but of even 
greater importance is 
what you do within these 
limitations. Keeping in 
mind that tape recorders 
vary in speed, you should 
never allow the music to 
be at the exact minimum 
or maximum limit. There 
is as much as a five- 
second difference be- 
tween recorders. If you do 
not allow for a difference 
in recorder speeds, this 
could cost your gymnast 
a deduction. 

With the beginning 
optional competitor, the 
shorter routine is better. 
The less time the gym- 
nast is out on the floor, 
the less time the judges 
have to look for deduc- 
tions. Generally, the time 
for a beginning gym- 
nast’s floor routine is best 
when it is approximately 
one minute and 15 
seconds in full length. 
This allows time to do the 
required elements with- 
out endangering the 
gymnast's endurance. 
Keep in mind that the 
longer your gymnast is 



out on the floor, the more 
choreography you will 
have to design. 

At the beginning of 
the floor routine, the 
gymnast should be situ- 
ated near, or in, a comer. 
According to the rules, 
she is allowed to have a 
short introduction of 
music. Give her one to 
four measures before she 
begins any movement. 
She needs this time to 
hear the music before be- 
ginning her perfor- 
mance. It is very difficult 
to try to begin moving 
with the very first note of 
any music. She needs the 
introduction and since it 
is allowed, plan to use it. 
She should be in a start- 
ing shape that is easy for 
her to hold without 
faltering. Oftentimes the 
music does not begin im- 
mediately when she 
strikes her opening posi- 
tion, due to a long leader 
tape or a slow music tech- 
nician; she should be able 
to hold the opening shape 
for a relatively long 
period of time. 

After the introduc- 
tion, there should be a 


short section where the 
gymnast will do a mini- 
mal amount of move- 
ment. Then she should 
tumble her first pass im- 
mediately. The first pass 
should be followed by a 
short dance section. Then 
the music should lead 
into the second tumbling 
pass. Following the 
second pass should be a 
long dance section, the 
last half of which should 
be the slow section of 
music that was discussed 
earlier. After the slow 
section the music should 
build into the final tum- 
bling pass. Following this 
last tumbling pass there 
should be a very short 
section of music to draw 
the whole routine to a 
close. 

The floor routine 
structure then looks 
something like this; 

1. Short introduction 
approximately 4-8 
seconds 

2. First tumbling pass 
approximately 4-7 
seconds 


Nadia Comaneci 
danced into millions of 
hearts. (USGF photo © 
1979, by Rich Kenney) 


3. Short dance section 
approximately 8-15 
seconds 

4. Second tumbling pass 
approximately 4-7 
seconds 

5. Long dance section 
approximately 20-30 
seconds 

6. Third ending segment 
approximately 4-8 
seconds 

The variance in the 
sections will largely de- 
pend upon the music 
chosen for the routine. 
The music must not give 
a feeling of being “chop- 
ped up.’’ In other words, it 
is essential to complete 
the music phrasing in 
each section. This will 
make up the slight differ- 
ence in the number of 
seconds for each section 
of the routine. Since it is 
important to keep the 
structure, it may mean 
that some pieces of music 
will not be possible for 
floor exercise routines. 
You must choose the 
music wisely and keep to 
the structure. 
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1987 MCDONALD’S 
CHALLENGE: 


The men's competition 
left spectators gawk- 
ing, and Valery 
Lyukin’s performance 
was no exception. 
Lyukin used a 9.90 on 
floor to waltz to the all- 
around title defeating 
teammate and 1985 
World Champion Yuri 
Korolev. (USGF photos 
@ 1987, by Dave Black) 


By Mike Botkin 

E ducational, it 
was, to see teams 
from the United 
States and the 
Soviet Union 
clash on the gym- 
nasties field. 
Although the odds were 
stacked gainst the host 
squads draped in red, 
white and blue, what did 
come out of the battle was 
a renewed sense of direc- 
tion; a direction which 
seemed to have been dis- 
sipating into oblivion 
over the past three years. 

The erosion of the 
men’s team began with 
the departure of 1984 
Olympians Mitch Gay- 
lord, Peter Vidmar, Bart 
Conner and Jim Har- 
tung. After the first 
event in the 1985 World 
Championships in Mon- 
treal, the men’s team was 
left standing at the bot- 
tom of the mountain 
looking at an awfully 
long road back to the top. 

Injuries plagued tte 
men with Tim Daggett, 
Phil Cahoy and Brian 
Babcock all suffering 
falls off high har. None 
competed in this meet, 
although Babcock was 
present and ready if call- 
ed upon. The only gym- 
nast to keep himself 



Long Road Back 





away from the medical 
charts was Scott John- 
son, who has been mak- 
ing marked strides since 
his unraveling in the 
1985 Championships of 
the USA. 

The erosion of the 
women's team has been 
slower due to Kristie 
Phillips, Phoebe Mills, 
Hope Spivey and others 
there to plug some of the 
vacated holes. For them, 
the ascent to the top is a 
shorter climb, but one 
that should prove equally 
difficult. 

But for this particu- 
lar encounter, both U.S. 
teams showed them- 
selves as potential con- 
tenders. Not necessarily 
for the gold medal in the 
World Championships or 
the Olympics, but for a 
spot on that po^um and a 
chance to renew the glory 
felt during the Summer 
of 1984. 


Women’s Competition 

The Kristie Phillips 
phenomenon continued 
right on schedule accord- 
ing to her master tacti- 
cian, Bela Karolyi. Phil- 
lips, aided by an under- 
rotated double back on 
floor by Svetlana Bogins- 
kaya, seized the oppor- 
tunity once again and 
slid in the back door for 
the all-around title. Her 
9.90 floor routine easily 
put her ahead of Bogins- 
kaya, who rolled herself 
into third place from the 
leader’s position, and 
kept her ahead of the 
talented Natalia Lasche- 
nova. 

But it was the fail- 
ure of the team to defeat 
the Soviets which 
haunted Phillips after 
the meet. “I wanted to 
win because it would help 
the team. We had a lot of 
pressure to compete 
against the best in the 
world. I am happy at win- 
ning the all-around, but I 
thought we could have 
won as a team.” 

The Soviet squad 
was not the same that 
has dominated interna- 
tional competition since 
before the World Cham- 
pionships. If you could 
give it a name, this team 
would have to be ranked 
as the “second string.” 
While they were defeat- 
ing the Americans 
196.100 to 195.475, the 
“first string” was back in 
the Soviet Union train- 
ing for the European 
Championships. 

There were a few 
familiar faces on the 
Soviet team headed by 
1981 World Champion 
Olga Bicherova and 
Natalia Frolova, but for 
the most part, this was a 
new batch of very 
talented athletes. 


Before too much is 
said about the Soviets, 
the American squad de- 
serves some attention. 
According to Karolyi, too 
many are looking to the 
Soviet Union with awe. 
In order to beat them, the 
United States must first 
think it can beat them. 
And that, according to 
Karolyi, is possible. 

“1 promise you,” he 
said, “we gonna make it. I 
respect the Soviet 
athletes, but I also re- 
spect ours. We are train- 
ing in the worst condi- 
tions, not like theirs, and 
we are producing great 
athletes. Damn it, we can 
beat these guys and I 
promise, we will be on the 
awards stand in 1988.” 
With that, the usually 
subdued press corps ap- 
plauded. 


In a meet where the 
scores were higher than 
normal, Phillips’ path to 
the victor’s stand wasn’t 
all that easy. Frolova got 
the meet started right 
with her perfect 10.00 for 
her roundoff onto the 
horse, layout tsukahara 
with a full twist vault. 
So, not to be outdone, 
Phillips unveils her new 
vault, a roundoff onto the 
horse, layout back som- 
mersault with a double 
twist, or a 464 according 
to the Women’s Code of 
Points. She nailed the 
dismount and received a 
9.85. She continued on 
with a 9.90 for uneven 
bars and a 9.875 for her 
difficult beam routine 
which set the stage for 
her floor routine heroics. 

The enthusiasm 
was building. Before a 
packed Denver Coliseum 
on a beautiful spring day, 
the women of the United 
States put on a pretty 
good show. Probably the 



By keeping herself in the position to win, Kristie 
Phillips was able to come from behind to escape 
with the all-around title. 
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Svetlana Boginskaya 
used a 9.9SO on uneven 
bars to lead going into 
the final event, but 
scored a 9.500 on floor 
to surrender her lead 
to Kristie Phillips of 
the United States. 

best performance from an 
individual besides Phil- 
lips, came from the North 
Star's Joyce Wilbom. Ex- 
cept for one fall on beam 
and the resulting 9.15 
score, Wilbom was at her 
best. Her total of 38.55 
beat that of the 1986 
Championships of the 
USA total (37.95), which 
put her in third place and 
was also better than her 
team total from the Good- 
will Games (37.56). 

But Wilbom’s best 
performance of the day 
came on floor. Always 
considered a strong 
tumbler and vaulter, 
Wilbom tiu-ned the tide 
and showed her dancing 
ability and absolutely hit 
all phases of her floor 
routine. It combined 
popular music, innova- 
tive body waves with con- 
sistent tumbling in one of 
the best performances on 
floor since Oksana Ome- 
liantchik’s continuous 
tumbling sequence in the 
1985 World Cham- 
pionships. And the crowd 
loved it. So did the judges 
who awarded her a 9.95. 


'T have performed 
this routine once before a 
couple ofyeeirs ago,” said 
Wilbom. “I get it out, 
dust off certain parts and 
use it over and over 
again. For the Cham- 
pionships, Pm looking to 
increase the difllculty in 
my second pass.” 

Another gymnast 
who surfaced after what 
seemed like a long ab- 
sence was Melissa Mar- 
lowe. Becoming a couple 
of inches taller has given 
this member of Rocky 
Mountain Gymnastics 
long elegant body lines. 
According to her coach 
Mark Lee, Marlowe has 
been going through a re- 
learning process since 
she started growing. But 
none the less, Marlowe 
performed well except for 
a fall on her beam mount, 
a roundoff flip flop. 

What gave this 
team its special flavor 
was how well balanced it 
was. There were those 
who were scoring 9.80s 
and better who came last 
in the rotation; then 
there were the steady 
performers who went 
first and second every 
event. One of the 
steadiest performers was 
Jennifer Sey, whose 
scores ranged from 9.60 
to 9.70. Sey was the first 
American on three 
events and got the ball 
rolling with one 9.65 and 
two 9.60s. “I think this is 
the strongest team we 
have assembled in a long 
time,” said Donna 
Strauss, head coach at 
the Parkettes. 

Hope Spivey, 
another product of the 
Parkettes, was yet 
another consistent per- 
former throughout the 


meet with scores ranging 
between 9.70 and 9.80. 
She became the second 
highest American in the 
standings with her con- 
sistent efforts as she tied 
for fifth with Yula Kut of 
the Soviet Union. 

It was her attempt 
at something that nobody 
else had done that got 
Phoebe Mills in trouble. 
“I was trying a reverse 
hecht in the piked posi- 
tion and I hit my heel on 
the bar,” said Mills of her 
uneven bars routine. 
“This was the first time I 
had ever completed it and 
I wasn’t really sure how 
it felt. Now I know and it 
will be easier.” She did 
manage to hang onto the 
bar with one hand and 
complete the routine, but 
the miscue sent her 
rh)rthm reeling and her 
score plunging (9.50), 
which took her out of the 
title hunt. 



Joyce Wilbom electri- 
fied the Denver crowd 
with her energetic 
floor routine. Wil- 
born’s 9.950 tied Nata- 
lia Laachenova for the 
gold on floor. 


In addition to miss- 
ing her routine, when her 
heel hit the bar, it 
bruised her Achilles ten- 
don. This, in turn, pre- 
vented her from sticking 
her first pass on floor. 
“Because of the pain in 
my heel, I couldn’t land 
properly and fell out of 
bounds,” she said. For 
her efforts, the judges 
awarded her a 9.15. 

The Soviets must be 
given their due. Lasche- 
nova, a dark-skinned pix- 
ie from Riga, came into 
this meet an unknown 
quantity but left a defi- 
nite impression — like 
that of her strong beam 
routine which she dis- 
mounted with a flip flop, 
flip flop (feet together), 
fill! in, back out. She used 
a strong 9.95 floor 
routine to slip her into 
second all-around behind 
Phillips. 

The Soviets’ fierce 
determination was dem- 
onstrated when Olga 
Chunida and Frolova 
nearly fell off beam after 
their mounts. Both strug- 
gled to hang on, not giv- 
ing up because as Frolova 
put it, “To fall is to fail. I 
did not want to fail so I 
hung on. 1 wanted better 
results,” said Frolova. ‘T 
worked too little. If I 
would have worked bet« 
ter, I would have done 
better. I couldn’t concen- 
trate. The crowd was 
cheering so loud that I 
couldn’t concentrate.” 
Men’s Competition 

It was most reward- 
ing to see the troubled 
men’s team hold together 
after its problems in the 
past three years. Despite 
the injuries nagging 
them (Jon Omori, ankle; 
Brian Ginsberg, ankle; 
and Rob Brown, flu) they 
managed to put together 
a solid performance, 
proving to themselves 
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Exemplary extension and execution highlighted 
the majority of Soviet men’s performances. 
Valentin Mogilnyi was no exception, scoring a 
10.00 for his pommel horse routine. 


they have all the neces- 
sary tools to compete at 
the international level. 

‘‘This competition 
was very important to 
us,” said Scott Johnson. 
“The U.S. hasn’t been 
doing well in internation- 
al competitions lately, so 
we wanted to show the 
Soviets that we are still a 
strong USA gymnastics 
team.” 

The Soviets began 
their domination of the 
meet from the first event, 
floor. But even as they 
built a lead of 1.10, it was 
clear that this was a bet- 
ter American squad per- 
forming. Ginsberg was 
hampered with a sore 
ankle, but still managed 
a 9.85 for a watered-down 
routine. “I didn’t have 
anything in it,” said 
Ginsberg, who has one of 
the most imaginative 
routines in the country. 
“My ankle couldn't take 
it, so I just went out and 
did the best I could.” 

Except for an ankle in- 
jury, Jon Omori’s per- 
formance throughout 
the competition could 
be termed as consis- 
tent. 


During the warm- 
up sessions prior to the 
competition, eventual 
all-around winner Val- 
ery Lyukin stole some 
thunder from Ginsberg 
when he was seen prac- 
ticing a triple back on 
floor and over-rotating it 
with a spotter’s help. “I 
was mad when I saw 
that,” said Ginsberg. “1 
have been working on a 
triple for six months. I’m 
going to add it to my 
routine in the finals of 
the Championships.” 
Lyukin did not perform 
this skill in his routine. 
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Pommel horse was 
highlighted by Lyukio 
and Valentin Mogilnyi’s 
perfect scores of 10.00. In 
an awsome display, both 
began their routines with 
Magyar travels and 
finished with flawless 
precision. Johnson, in an 
effort to keep his team 
close, attacked the horse 
with a fervor he has not 
demonstrated in several 
outings, scoring a 9.85. 
Wes Suter and Dan 
Hayden also turned in 
good performances with 
9.80s. 

For the first time, 
the Americans matched 
the Soviets' strength 
moves on rings. Lyukin’s 
9.95 routine contained a 
solid cross, then he drops 
from a handstand into a 
planche with his feet 
together. Hayden 
answered with a 9.90 
routine that included an 
inverted cross to a 
straight body planche 
into a low cross and end- 
ing with a layout double 
dismount. Valery Novi- 
kov, who in bis 16 years 
of life has spent nine of 
them in the gym, cap- 
tured the crowd’s atten- 


By virtue of his 9.95 
parallel bars routine 
and bis 9.90 high bar 
routine, Dan Hayden 
was the top finisher for 
the United States, plac- 
ing fourth all-around. 


tion when he performed a 
double front whippett 
into an immediate double 
front dismount. 

The Americans got 
past the spell which vault 
held over them as they 
came through without a 
break- Instead of scoring 
46.10 as they did in the 
1985 World Cham- 
pionships, they beat that 
mark with a 48.10. But, 
again, it was the Soviets 
setting the pace with a 
49.10. Lyukin continued 
his dominating ways 
with a history-making 
vault of a handspring 
double front in the layout 
position for a 9.95. Novi- 
kov didn’t score as well, 
but his layout hand- 
spring double front (9.80) 
was the first vault of its 
kind to be performed in 
the United States. 

Consistency was 
the key to parallel bars as 
the Americans counted 
four scores of 9.75 and 
better. Hayden won the 
gold in this event as his 
near-perfect routine was 
evaluated at 9.96. John- 
son kept himself in the 
race for a medal with a 
9.90 routine. 


But, as usual, the 
best performances of the 
day came in the last 
event — high bar. Jon 
Omori broke through the 
barrier of 9.50s to spur 
the team with a 9.85 
routine, by far his best 
performance of the meet. 
Johnson, as he did in the 
American Cup, took him- 
self out of the medal 
chase by over-rotating 
his triple back dismount, 
scoring a 9.45. Hayden 
completed his Kovak and 
scored a 9.90. But it was 
again Lyukin who put 
the finishing touches on 
an excellent afternoon 
(59.70) as he scored 
another perfect 10.00, his 
second. “This is the best 
performance ever by Val- 
ery,” said Leonid Arkaev, 
the Soviet head coach. “I 
wasn’t surprised at my 
performance,” said a 
modest Lyukin. “I 
wanted to win this com- 
petition.” 

“I was especially 
impressed with the 
American’s horizontal 
bar,” said Arkaev. “Even 
though there were some 
mistakes, there is good 
potential.” 

American Coach 
Abie Grossfeld was 
pleased with the per- 
formance of the team. 
‘‘We are on our way 
back,” he said. “The 
coaches are quite happy 
with the level we per- 
formed at. We feel that a 
realistic goal for us is top 
three at the World Cham- 
pionships.” 

Johnson echoes his 
coaches sentiments. “We 
don’t want to set our 
goals at just beating the 
Soviets. I don’t think 
that’s the way to go at it. 
We need to set our goals 
at going out and doing 
our best, and if we can do 
this, we can come home 
with a medal.” 


Men’s Floor Exercise 
4 - 26-87 

Place Team Name Score 

1 URS Vori Korolev D.060 

2 UBS Vladimir Lyukm 9.M0 

3 URS Valaiy NovUiov O.SU 

3 USA Brian Glnaberg B.360 

5 URS ValanSn MogOnyl 9.760 

3 URS AlexKl TUchmUcikh 9.760 

Pommel Horse 


Place Team Name Score 

I URS Vladbnir Lrufcn 10.00 

I URS ValenUn MogUori lOOO 

3 URS Yuri Korolev 9.900 

4 USA ScoItJahiuon 9.860 

6 USA UanKajden 9.880 

5 USA WesSuler 9.800 



Hope Spivey turned in a 
solid performance, in- 
cluding a 9.800 on floor, 
to be the second highest 
finisher for the United 
States. Spivey placed 
fifth, tied with the Soviet 
Union’s Yula Kut. 


1987 Men’s Gymnastics 
United States vs. Soviet Union 


Still Rings 

Place Team Name Scan 

I URS Valor; 4akiii e.KO 

I URS Yurt Korolev 9.950 

3 URS VUdlmii Novikav 9.900 

3 UU Dan Hayden 0.900 

3 UU Simi Johnson 9.900 

e URS Valentin HogOnyi 9.^ 


Vault 

Place Tean Sane Scon 

1 URS Valor; l4ukin 9.950 

2 URS Yuri Komlev 9.850 

3 URS VladioUr Novikov 9.800 

3 USA Soon Johnson 9.800 

5 URS Alexsel nkhonUkh 9.750 

5 URS Valentin Mogilrvi 9.750 


Parallel Bars 

Place Team Nioie Scon 

1 USA DanUarIcn 9J60 

2 USA Scott Johnson 9900 

2 URS Yuri KonOn 9900 

2 URS Valery Ljoikin 9900 

5 URS ValonUn MogHnyi 9SE0 

6 URS Alenaei 'nkhonldkli 9960 


Hi^ Bar 

Place Tean Name Scon 

1 URS VateuLMIn 10.00 

2 URS Yuri Korolev 9.950 

3 URS Vlatibir Novlkw 9900 

3 USA Dan Ha;ilen 9900 

3 URS Valentin MoKflnyi 9900 

6 USA JonOiDori 9960 


AU-Aronnd Finals 
Denver, CO 


Floor Horae RiiSs VanltP-BarsH-Bar \A. 


1 Valery l^uldn 

UBS 

9.90 

10.00 

9M 

9.06 

9.90 

10.00 

69.700 

3 Yuri Kortgev 

URS 

0.05 

9.00 

9.96 

9.86 

9.90 

995 

69.500 

3 ValentiR M(0lnyl 

URS 

9.76 

10.00 

995 

9.76 

9.36 

990 

69.100 

4 Dan Qayilen 

USA 

9.70 

090 

9.H 

9.46 

9.96 

990 

58700 

4 Vladimir NeviXov 

URS 

9.36 

9.45 

9.00 

9.80 

9.80 

990 

58.700 

6 Brian Ginsberg 

USA 

9.86 

9.78 

R.80 

9.46 

9.76 

9.76 

68.650 

6 Scott Johnson 

USA 

0.65 

995 

0.90 

990 

9.90 

9.46 

58.660 

8 Alexael TlkhunllUih 

URS 

9,76 

9.60 

9.75 

9.76 

985 

9.70 

68.400 

9 Vladimir Artemcrv 

URS 

9.65 

9.70 

0.80 

936 

9.80 

096 

67.760 

10 Wea Suter 

USA 

9.K 

990 

9.30 

9.46 

9.76 

8.06 

66.800 

11 Robert Brawn 

USA 

9.35 

9.S0 

8.05 

9.70 

990 

9.05 

65950 

12 Jon Omori 

USA 

l.OO 

9.06 

9.16 

9.60 

0.66 

9.BE 

48.100 

Men’ 

s Team Standings 





Place Team Floor Horse Rio^ Vaolt P-Bars H-Bar Toud 

I URS 49.30 49.30 49.45 49.10 43.30 49.45 296.7D 

3 U&A 48JD 43.70 49.05 48.10 48.90 48.00 299.85 


1987 Women’s Gymnastics 
United States vs. Soviet Union 


Women’s Vault 


4 - 26-87 

nace Team Name Score 

1 URS Natalia tYalova 10,00 

2 URS Svetlana 

Bnginsknyn 9.950 

3 USA Phoebe Milhi 9.950 

2 URS OlAaChudlra 9950 

5 USA Joyce Wlburn 9.850 

6 USA Melina Marirnre 9.850 

5 USA KrisUe nUilipe 9.850 

Uneven Bars 

Place Team Name Score 

1 URS Natalia Frotova 9.950 

I USA Melian Martnwa 9960 

1 URS YulaKiR 9.960 

I URS SvsUana 

Bo^iukaya 9.050 

S USA KrIsUe Phillips 9.900 

5 URS Natalia 

Laschetan 9.900 


Balmice Beam 


Place Team Name Scon 

1 USA KriHle PhUlipa «9T6‘ 

2 USA niKbeUm: 9.850 

3 URS Svetlana 

Boginskaya 9900 

3 UR3 Olga Bidierava 9900 

3 URS Natalia 

Laschenova 9.800 

5 USA Hope Sptv^ 9.760 


Women’s Floor 
Exercise 

Place Team Name Scan 

1 USA Joyce WUlwm 9.960 

I URS Natalia 

Uacherava 9.950 

3 UBS Yuli Kut 9.900 

3 USA Krlitie PhlUips 3900 

0 USA Melina Harkwe 9900 

5 URS OlgaChurUiu 9900 

6 USA Hepc Spivey 9900 


AU-Aronnd Finals 
Denver, CO 


Vanlt Bara Beam Floor AjL 
9.900 9.376 9.900 39936 


3 Svetlana Bogrnshzys URS 


9.960 9950 9.300 


Natalia PrrSova 
YulaKiU 
Hope Spivey 

Olga BIcherova 
JecirUIer Sey 
Joyce Wiltnrn 


URS 10.000 9950 9.300 9.900 

URS 9.800 9960 9960 9.000 

USA 9.760 9.790 9.760 9900 

USA 9.BB0 9960 9900 9.800 

URS 9.700 am 9.800 9900 

USA 9.660 0.«0 9.700 9.600 

USA 9950 9.600 9.160 9.950 


39.000 

39.000 

38.800 

3&75II 

38.600 

38.560 


Women’s Team Standings 

Team Vaolt Bara Beam Ploa 


43900 48.375 49.050 196.47 
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GYMNASTIC INJURIES: 

A Word To The Mse 

By Laurie Einstein Koszuta 


E very four years, 
the athletic 
prowess and in- 
novative move- 
ments of gym- 
nastic hopefuls 
are chronicled in 
the Olympic Games. 
While the athletes’ 
routines may be thor- 
oughly analyzed for the 
public by expert com- 
mentary, their injuries 
are not. 

Injuries are com- 
mon to all sports with 
gymnastics being no ex- 
ception. In fact, few be- 
ginners realize that these 
injuries can eliminate 
them from all levels of 
competition and train- 
ing. 

Unlike team- 
dependent sports, the 
single opponent in this 
sport is the apparatus 
and the gymnast’s own 
body. For the most part, 
it is not the apparatus it- 
self that causes iryury, 
but how it is used. The 
severity of the injury is 
often dependent on fac- 
tors of both physical and 
emotional influence. 
Whether in combination, 
or acting alone, factors 
such as unnatural move- 
ments, inadequate skills, 
weak muscles, cocky atti- 
tudes, overly aggressive 
coaching and overzealous 
parents, among many 
others, may be directly 
related to injury. 


It isn’t unusual for 
beginners to want to try 
new and difficult 
routines as their interest 
in the sport increases, or 
as they try to emulate 
their gymnastic idol. 
However, injuries can be 
decreased with proper in- 
struction, correction of 
errors, and understand- 
ing of the skills and 
apparatus involved in 
gymnastics, 

'The need exists for 
a cooperative and suppor- 
tive relationship between 
the gymnast, parent and 
coach. The relationship 
takes on particular im- 
portance as it can isolate 
potential injury and 
promote a good working 
relationship. 

The Common Ones 

Many injuries can 
be prevented with a prop- 
er medical screening. 
According to the United 
States Gymnastics Fed- 
eration (USGF) Safety 
Manual, physical limita- 
tions such as knock- 
knees or bowlegs (among 
others) and the effect 
they have on gymnastic 
performances should be 
clearly understood by the 
coach, parent and partici- 
pant. In this way, activi- 
ties within the program 
can be modified or elim- 
inated before a beginner 
ever attempts to try 

Even without 
physical limitation, in- 
juries exist and generally 


fall into two categories: 
(1) direct trauma and (2) 
overuse syndromes. 
Direct trauma is an in- 
jury to a specific body 
part caused by a fall, ex- 
cessive tumbling on a 
hard surface or dismount 
from an apparatus. The 
back, knee and hands are 
three of the most fre- 
quently affected parts in 
this category. Overuse 
syndromes often associ- 
ated with high-level 
gymnastic performance, 
are produced when an ex- 
cessive, repetitive motion 
is applied to a particular 
body part. Undue stress 
on one area of the body 
will eventually causg 
that part to break down 
much like an overused 
machine. The target 
areas seem to be the 
knee, ankle and foot. 

Direct Trauma: 
The lower back or lumbar 
region is one of the most 
vulnerable areas of the 
body, frequently taking 
the brunt of punishment. 
The demands and abuse 
that gymnasts place on 
their backs when execut- 
ing intricate movements 
on the balance beam, 
floor exercise, vault or 
dismounts, easily 
account for symptoms of 
back pain that can inter- 
fere with training. 


“Beginning gym- 
nasts don’t have the flex- 
ibility of Kristie Phil- 
lips ” (1986- ’87 McDon- 
ald’s American Cup win- 
ner), noted Jack Rock- 
well, Director of Physical 
Therapy at the Santa 
Rosa Medical Center 
(California) and chief 
therapist and athletic 
trainer for the U.S. Gym- 
nastics Team. Phillips is 
known for her balance 
beam routine demon- 
strating supreme flex- 
ibility of her lower back, 
beyond even that of other 
elite gymnasts. 

“A lot of girls try to 
emulate her,” Rockwell 
said. “It really scares me 
when she does her beam 
routine and is able to 
bend to that degree. 
Other girls might try it 
and get hurt in the pro- 
cess. Many of them are 
not conditioned enough 
to try to do those tricks.” 

In a two-year period 
between September 1983 
and September 1985, 
there were 69 claims filed 
with the USGF for in- 
juries sustained on the 
balance beam. The 
second highest offender 
for apparatus was the un- 
even bars with 65 claims. 
A higher percentage of 
girls were injured than 
their male counterparts. 

Even with these 
numbers, most of the in- 
juries occur late in the 
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workout session involv- 
ing seasoned gymnasts 
rather than beginners 
working on established 
skills. 

While lower back 
injuries seem to top the 
list, knee injuries are not 
far behind. The continual 
twisting, bending, jump- 
ing and landing maneu- 
vers that are intrinsic to 
every routine may be the 
very elements responsi- 
ble for injuries. Some 
landings may be off bal- 
ance and can create 
enough force to irritate 
the surface under the 
kneecap to produce a con- 
dition known as chondro- 
malacia. Frequently, 
gymnasts with this type 
of condition complain of 
their knee “giving out” 
and swelling. 

In addition, insta- 
bility of the knee, along 
with sprains and strains 
of the ligaments, account 
for many gymnastic knee 
injuries. 

Another frequent 
problem, although not as 
severe, are hand abra- 
sions. Regardless of club 
or school setting, or level 
of training, the hands 
play a vital role in pro- 
viding stability and sup- 
port during routines. 
Blisters and bruises, 
although annoying, 



generally do not deter a 
gymnast imless bleeding 
occurs. In an effort to pro- 
tect the hands from con- 
tinual abuse, gymnasts 
are frequently seen 
“chalking” their hands 
prior to a workout. Gym- 
nasts also use dowel grips 
for hand protection and 
increased grip strength. 
Unfortunatly, this can 
create overuse shoulder 
injuries especially for 
male gymnasts when 
working on the high bar 
and rings because of the 
increased velocity and 
functional grip strength 
now available to them. 

Overuse: In any 
level of gymnastics train- 
ing, it isn’t unusual to see 
young gymnasts, usually 
girls, sidelined due to 
overuse injuries involv- 
ing the muscles and 
bones of the lower leg. 
Generally, the injuries 
are a consequence of re- 
peated pounding from 
jumps and “sticking” the 
dismount from vaulting 
and floor exercises. It can 
also be attributed to in- 
creased training in which 
the number of practice 
sessions is longer and 
more frequent. 

For the most part, 
the body’s own shock 
absorbers can handle the 
force generated by these 
movements. However, 
ballistic and repetitive 
movements used in gym- 
nastics eventually result 
in microscopic bone dam- 


age often referred to as 
stress fractures and shin 
splints. 

The only clue to a 
problem may be pain in 
the lower legs with and 
without weight bearing, 
soreness and loss of func- 
tion. X-Rays may not 
even fully disclose the 
problem. 

Shin splints are 
often misunderstood and 
mislabeled. Simply, shin 
splints are caused by a 
lack of strength in the 
lower leg. They can also 
be the result of faulty 
technique, or a combina- 
tion of a poor floor surface 
and fatigue. 

What to Do 

According to Gerald 
S. George, Ph.D., USGF 
Director of Education 
and Safety, no injury 
should be ignored or 
taken lightly. All injuries 
either from direct trama 
or overuse should be 
thoroughly evaluated by 
a sports medicine physi- 
cian. Most likely the 
physician will order X- 
Rays or other diagnostic 
testa to determine the ex- 
act injury. Taking action, 
says George, will mini- 



mize additional problems 
and get the gymnast back 
in training. 

Gymnasts should 
not be permitted to train 
after an injury, George 
warns, until the injured 
part has had time to rest 
and heal. In the first 48 to 
72 hours following in- 
jury, the USGF Safety 
Manual refers to the 
RICE method of treat- 
ment. RICE refers to 
Rest, Ice, Compression 
and Elevation. Going to 
bed with a heating pad is 
not recommended as it 
will increase, rather than 
decrease, swelling to the 
injured part. 

Strengthening ex- 
ercises of surrounding 
muscles is frequently in- 
dicated for injuries in 
which weakness is a con- 
cern. For example, 
strengthening the quad- 
riceps and hamstring 
muscles can help im- 
prove strength in the 
knees. 

Screened and 
coached correctly, in- 
juries will be minimized. 
A positive yet serious 
attitude can make gym- 
nastics safe and fun for 
beginners and advanced 
athletes alike. After all, 
gymnastics promotes 
self-confidence, grace 
and the ability to work 
with others. 



Fueling 
Your Way To 
Peak 

Gynuiastics 

Performance 

By Kathy Engelbert-Fenton, 
MPH, RD 

Sports Nutrition Consultant 
University of Utah 

H ave you ever thought of hav- 
ing a baked potato for break- 
fast? Well, that’s what 
Senior National Women’s 
Team member Missy Marlowe 
(Rocky Mountain Gym) does. In 
fact, she sometimes has two! 

“With baked potatoes, I can 
get the complex carbohydrates I 
need at breakfast without getting 
any fat,” Missy remarked matter- 
of-factly. 'T know how important 
carbohydrates are in providing me 
with the energy I need to make it 
through a busy day.” 

Missy is starting to put into 
practice what she has learned 
about nutrition and eating the 
right kinds of foods to give her high 
enei^ levels and enhance her per- 
formance in the gym. 

Most of us could list several 
reasons why eating a balance diet 
is important for our general health 
and well-being. If you’re a gym- 
nast, good nutrition is essential. It 
can mean the difference between a 
winning routine and a disappoint- 
ing or even disastrous perform- 

If you haven’t had enough to 
eat or you haven’t eaten the right 
kinds of foods, not only will your 
body be starving for energy, but so 
will your brain. Your thinking and 
concentration abilities will be im- 
paired, so mistakes will be made in 
your routines. Even worse, one of 
those mistakes could spell injury. 

In addition, without enough 
of the right food fuel, your body 
will start to break down its own 
muscle to provide you with the 



FITNESS 


energy you need. And that’s the 
last thing a gymnast, who relies on 
strength as well as skill, wants to 
have happen! 

Okay, now that you’re con- 
vinced you need to be eating well, 
it’s time to change your eating 
habits — like Missy did. ‘T really 
love junk food and ate a lot of it,” 
she admitted, “but 1 realized it 
wasn’t doing me any good. Then I 
learned about what eating ‘right’ 
meant and how it could help me in 
gymnastics. So I decided it was 
time for me to start making some 
changes in my diet.” 

What Missy learned is 
summarized in the following rec- 
ommendations. 



Eat a Variety of Foods 

You need about 40 different 
nutrients to stay healthy. These 
include water, vitamins, minerals 
and the three energy-containing 
nutrients: protein, carbohydrate 
and fat. 

No single food or food group 
supplies all of these nutrients in 
the needed amounts. To assure 
yourself of an adequate diet, in- 
clude choices from each of the fol- 
lowing food categories daily: 

» fruits 

• vegetables 

• milk, cheese, yogurt 

• dry beans, peas, lentils, nuts 

• whole grains, cereals, breads 

• meat, poultry, fish, eggs 

Concentrate on Foods 
High in Complex 
Carbohydrates 

More commonly known as 
starches, complex carbohydrates 
are the best fuel for physical activ- 


ity and brain energy, and they pro- 
vide a wide variety of vitamins and 
minerals. For example, potatoes 
are a good source of vitamins C and 
B6, niacin, thiamin, iron, magne- 
sium and folacin while containing 
no fat and only a trace of sodium. 
And one medium potato contains 
only 110 calories. 

Complex carbohydrate foods 
also contain lots of plant fiber, 
which has recently been shown to 
help in the prevention and treat- 
ment of diabetes, heart disease and 
' certain types of cancer. To add 
complex carbohydrate to your diet, 
eat more of the following foods: 

• potatoes 

• rice, barley 

• spaghetti, macaroni, noodles 

• whole-grain breads, muffins, 
rolls 

• tortillas, pita bread 

• pancakes, waffles 

• cooked and ready-to-eat cereals 

• fruits 

• vegetables 

• dry beans and peas 

Simple carbohydrates, such 
as sugar and candy, provide calor- 
ies but little else in the way of nu- 
trients. And they can disturb your 
blood sugar levels, causing weak- 
ness, dizziness and mental fatigue. 
To avoid excessive simple carbohy- 
drates, eat less sugars, sweet des- 
serts, candy, soft drinks, and pre- 
sweetened cereals. (Note: corn 
sjTHip, fructose, dextrose, glucose, 
maltose, lactose and sucrose are all 
undercover names for sugar — so 
read labels!) 

Avoid Too Much Fat, 
Saturated Fat 
and Cholesterol 

Dietary fat is an essential 
nutrient and a major source of 
calories. But if you eat too many fat 
calories, your body will store them 
more easily than calories from 
other nutrients. This results in ex- 
tra fat weight being added to your 
body — instead of muscle — causing 
you to lose that lean look that is so 
important in gymnastics. 

Also, too much fat, especially 
saturated fat and cholesterol, is a 
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major risk factor in the develop- 
ment of heart disease. Saturated 
fat and cholesterol are found main- 
ly in animal products, but can also 
be found in coconut oil and 
shortening. To avoid eating too 
many of these fats, do the follow- 
ing: 

• choose lean meats, trim off all 
visible fat 

• moderate your use of eggs and 
organ meats 

• limit intake of butter, cream, 
shortening and coconut oil 

• broil, bake or boil foods rather 
than fry 

Maintain a Moderate 
Protein Intake 

Protein is essential for tissue 
building, but when eaten in excess 
it is either burned for energy (in- 
efficiently) or converted into fat. 
Digesting too much protein is also 
hard on the kidneys and could 
cause your body to lose precious 
calcium. 

For gymnasts, a dietary pro- 
tein level of about .6 grams per 
pound of body weight per day pro- 
vides an amount adequate to sup- 
port any increase in muscle mass 
associated with training or normal 
body growth andrepair. For exam- 
ple, a gymnast weighing 105 
pounds needs about 63 grams of 
protein per day. 

Since most complex carbohy- 
drate foods contain some protein, 
only modest amounts of high pro- 
tein foods need to be added to your 
diet. They include red meat, fish, 
poultry, eggs, milk, cheese, dry 
beans, nuts and peanut butter. 


Drink Plenty of Water 

Most people forget that water 
is an important nutrient, needed 
throughout the day. And you need 
extra fluids to replace the water 
lost through sweat during your 
workouts. 

Many gymnasts don’t realize 
how quickly they can become dehy- 
drated in the gym. Dehydration 
will hurt your performance and 
can become life-threatening. As a 
rule, you should drink six to eight 
glasses of water per day, we well as 
additional fluids before and after 
exercise. 

Missy now appreciates that a 
good diet, in addition to a rigorous 
workout schedule, is helping her to 
become a better gymnast. And for 
you, too, a properly balanced diet, 
high in complex carbohydrates, 
can be a key to improved fitness 
and improved gymnastics perform- 
ance. 

For more information on eat- 
ing for peak gymnastics perform- 
ance, send a stamped, self- 
addressed, business-size envelope 
to: 

Fitness Fuel 

1385 South Colorado Blvd. 
Suite 512 
Dept. USGF 
Denver, CO 80222 


Lunch 

Turkey Slices 

Whole-Grain Bread 

Lettuce/Tomato Slices 

Mustard 

Carrot Sticks 

Apple 

Cranberry Juice 

Dinner 

Baked Potato 

Low Fat Cottage Cheese 

Parmesan Cheese 

Steamed Broccoli 

Pineapple Slices 

Skim Milk 


Snacks 

Popcorn, Unbuttered 
Fruit Sorbet 
Fig Newtons 

*AmourUs will uary according to ctdarie 


Breakfast 

Shredded Wheat 

Whole- Wheat English Muffin 

Banana 

Orange Juice 

Margarine 

Skim Milk 


Sample 
High Complex 
Carbohydrate, 
Low Fat Menu 
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KONICA, 

New Sponsor For 
Rhythmic Gymnastics 
Program 

After nine months of negotia- 
tions with the Tokyo offices of 
KONISHIROKU, better known as 
KONICA worldwide, and HAKU- 
HODO, its advertising agency, the 
United States Gymnastics Federa- 
tion received a signed contract and 
a rights fee payment March 3 1 , two 
days prior to the beginning of the 
’87 Rhythmic National Cham- 
pionships in Shelbjrville, Indiana. 

KONICA’s generous finan- 
cial support exclusively for rhyth- 
mic gymnastics is comparable to 
the funding being provided by the 
sponsorship of McDonald’s for both 
Men’s and Women’s artistic gym- 
nastics. KONICA’s funding and 
promotional support will prove to 
be a significantly positive factor in 
generating growth and popularity 
for this Olympic sport. 

The KONICA organization is 
the third largest manufacturer 


and marketer of photographic 
products in the world and its busi- 
ness machines division has a signi- 
ficant market share of plain paper 
copiers being sold worldwide. 
KONICA is currently being pro- 
moted through its advertising 
campaign using live lions in its TV 
and print advertising for its Busi- 
ness Machines Division. KONICA 
was introduced at the recent 
Rhythmic National Cham- 
pionships as a presenting sponsor. 
Its sponsorship will be highlighted 
by a six-country international in- 
vitational for both group and indi- 
vidual competition to be conducted 
by the USGF at Princeton Uni- 
versity, October 17-18, and at a 
date yet to be determined in 1988. 
The “KONICA Cup’’ will be fol- 
lowed by a promotional and more 
theatrically staged event to be cal- 
led “KONICA Performance.” Bul- 
garia, the world’s winningest 
rhythmic gymnastics team has 
already enthusiastically accepted 
the invitation to the KONICA 
sponsored events. The ’87 “KONI- 
CA Performance” is scheduled to 


be a VTP invitation only exhibition 
to be staged at the United Nations 
in conjunction with UNICEF. 

This New York performance 
has as its objective to introduce 
rhythmic gymnastics not only as 
an Olympic sport, but as a highly 
sophisticated, cultural, artistic 
activity and an attractive athletic 
participation sport, to the general 
media and specifically to the New 
York media for theater, dance and 
art-related activities. The USGF 
and rhythmics association with 
the UN and UNICEF, United Na- 
tion’s International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, is designed as an 
opportuni^ for UNICEF to bring 
additional attention to the serious 
problems of children in the de- 
veloping world by showing the 
magnificent potential and capa- 
bilities of happy and healthy 
young people. It is the hope of 
USGF that this association with 
UNICEF will assist them in 
reaching their very important 
objectives of aiding needy children 
and that it will additionally aid 
promotion of rhythmic gymnastics 
worldwide. 
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American Gymnastics 
Of Boca 

First Club Winner 

USA GYMNASTICS, in con- 
junction with Dodge, is sponsoring 
a Club Of The Month contest 
throughout the co mmuni ty. Many 
worthy applicants were submitted 
from all over the country and the 
entry from American Gymnastics 
of Boca, Boca Raton, Florida, was 
Judged as the best for the May/ 
June issue. This will be a regular 
feature in every issue of USA 
GYMNASTICS. Here is some in- 
formation about this month’s win- 
ner. 

Since opening in September 
1986, American Gymnastics of 
Boca has tripled its enrollment. 
Owners Margi and Joel Helschien 
attribute their incredible success 
to a staff of highly trained profes- 
sionals. At American Gymnastics, 
children are rewarded for partic- 
ipation or achievement, rather 
than just achievement. Teachers 
at American Gymnastics strive to 
help improve all-around educa- 
tional and social interaction skills 
through positive reinforcement 
techniques. The school’s philoso- 
phy is to structure classes such 
that children are always partici- 
pating in activities, rather than 
waiting in lines for their turns. 

The school’s competitive 
team is coached by former Mary- 
land champion and elite coach Joel 


Helschien. Joel has a B.S. degree 
from the University of Maryland 
and coached the internationally 
known MarVaTeens for eight 
years. 

Some of the creative ways 
American Gymnastics of Boca has 
used the Dodge promotional mate- 
rials are: 

1. A coloring contest to thank 
Dodge. 

2. Pre-team and team mem- 
bers received the materials when 
they completed a new trick. 

3. A handstand contest was 
held with all the senior pre-team 
members. 

4. A gymnastics trivia con- 
test was held with the team prog- 
ram. 

5. Intermediate and ad- 
vanced classes received the mate- 
rials when they had three good 
work-outs in a row. 

The current enrollment is 
450 and the highest level of com- 
petitor is, at present, Class n. The 
address is, American Gymnastics 
of Boca, 9871 Glades Road, Boca 
Raton, FL 33434 (305) 483-0444. 

Congratulations go out to 
American Gymnastics of Boca. If 
your club has not sent in its in- 
formation, do so immediately. For 
contest rules and regulations, 
please consult your January/ 
February or March/April 1987 
issues of USA GYMNASTICS or 
call (317) 638-8743 and ask for 
Kathy Brown, Dodge Account Rep- 
resentative. 


MAIL ORDER TO; 

Terri Stober 

339 Alta Sierra Drive 
Grass Valley. DA 95949 
(916) 273-7116 


RECORD YOUR 
SCORES, 
AWARDS, 
AND 

MEMORIES 
IN YOUR 
100-PAGE 
j=r DIARY 





COACHES: Great gift for team 
members 

Hard-bound diary 
$8.95 plus SI .25 postage 

Name 


City State . . 


_ZIP 



For 

emationai sports council iNC. 

1290 Red Oak 
Camarillo. CA 93010 
Call:1-(805) 484-8776 
e a space send S70 non-refurdatle de 
ards the England package by July 1. 


AUG. 3-17 
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NCAA DIVISION I 

UCLA’s Surprise 


By Robert Cowan 
Men's Program Adminis - 
trator 

T he crowds may 
have been con- 
s i d e r a b 1 y 
smaller, but the 
competition on 
the floor of 
Pauley Pavilion 
had all the drama and in- 
tensity of the last major 
gymnastics competition 
there, as the perfor- 
mances of the 1987 
NCAA Men’s Gymnas- 
tics Championships 
April 23-25 matched that 
of the 1984 Olympic 
Games. 

The annual Nissen 
Award, given by Nissen 
Corporation in honor of 
its founder and inventor 
of the modern-day tram- 
poline George Nissen, 
went to Mike “Spider” 
Maxwell of Penn State. 
Coach-of-the-Year 
Awards went to Roy 
Johnson of University of 
Massachusetts, George 
Szypula of Michigan 
State, Dr, Robert 
“Hutch” Dvorak of Hous- 
ton Baptist, and Mircea 
Badulescu of Santa Bar- 
bara. 

The compulsory ses- 
sion featured 36 competi- 
tors in the first year for 
this competition since the 
NCAA dropped them in 
1983. Thirty of the 36 
scored well over 50 
points, which is a signifi- 
cant improvement this 
year. 

The first session, 
which featured team pre- 
liminaries and all- 
around finals, was an up- 
set as teams which had 
qualified very high were 
left in the dust by some 


who bad been counted 
out from the start. 

Schlesinger fin- 
ished first in the all- 
around optionals due to a 
near perfect pierformance 
with his only errors com- 
ing on compulsory rings 
and horizontal bar. 
Kevin Davis moved up 
four spots to take over 
second with a command- 
ing 57.70 in the option- 
als. 

Third all-around 
was Holdsworth, who is 
one of the bright stars on 
the horizon. Coached by 
Bill Jones as a junior, 
Holdsworth has shown 
great strength under 
pressure and has display- 
ed a maturity and dedica- 
tion to excellence that 
are showing in the re- 
sults. Fourth was Rodri- 
guez, the young recruit 
from Spain who needs to 
become more consistent 
in competition, but cer- 
tainly has the skills to be 
a top competitor. Rice 
came in fifth due to in- 
consistent performances. 

The team prelimi- 
naries saw first-seed 
Oklahoma miss sets on 
pommel horse and still 
rings and drop to fourth, 
not qualifying to the 
team finals. Second-seed 
Cal State Fullerton drop- 
ped to 10th with a rash of 
missed routines. Nebras- 
ka displayed a great bal- 
ance to finish first in the 
prelims, and posted a 1.3 
lead over second-place 
qualifier UCLA. Penn 
State was 0.7 behind in 
third place, and Oklaho- 
ma was a distant fourth 
by 1.05. 

Preliminary team 
results were: Nebraska 
C284.90), UCLA (283.00), 


Penn State (282.30), 
Oklahoma (281.25), Iowa 
(280.25), New Mexico 
(279.70), Houston Bap- 
tist (278.15), Ohio State 
(276.45), Minnesota 
(274.75), and Cal State 
Fullerton (274.05). 

Team finals could 
not have been scripted 
better if Steven Spielberg 
had done it. Nebraska 
started on floor, UCLA 
on pommel horse and 
Penn State on rings. Ne- 
braska put five men on 
floor, due to an early sea- 
son injury to Mark War- 
burton, and jumped out 
to a 0.1 lead over UCLA 
who broke two routines 
on pommel horse. 

Nebraska missed 
one pommel horse set, 
and Neal Palmer did not 
complete his dismount, 
thus earning only a 9.2. 
Their 47.70 total, com- 
pared to UCLA’s 47.60 on 
rings, left Nebraska with 
a 0.2 lead after the second 
round. 

The third round 
was the last time Nebras- 
ka was in control of its 
own destiny as they hit 
six solid ring routines to 
post a 47.40 to UCLA’s 
47.10 on floor, and Penn 
State’s impressive 47.95 
on pommel horse. Third- 
round results gave Ne- 
braska a 0.5 lead over 
UCLA and Penn State 
who were tied. 

In the fourth round, 
Nebraska advanced to 
vault and intended to 
only use five vaulters, 
again due to Warburton’s 
injury. Patrick Kirksey 
fell on his vault (8.70) 
and Terry Gillespie 
jumped (8.80) which 
proved to be the turning 
point. 


In the fifth round, 
the Comhuskers had to 
count a 9.05 on parallel 
bars while UCLA was 
tearing the high bar 
down with a meet-high 
event total of 48.45, in- 
cluding a 9.8 by Tony 
Pineda who had some 
problems in the compul- 
sory and team prelimi- 
nary roimds. Penn State 
was on vault and scored 
47.25 with very solid 
vaults. Results of the 
fifth round had UCLA in 
first by 1.40 over Nebras- 
ka, followed by Penn 
State. 

It appeared that 
only a miracle could 
move Nebraska into first, 
and it was even possible 
that a fired-up Penn 
State could overtake the 
Huskers for second place. 
No miracles occurred 
that day, just great per- 
formances, and UCLA 
hit four solid vaults but 
counted an 8.70 to finish 
in first, 0.55 over Nebras- 
ka. Nebraska hit five 
very solid high bar sets to 
finish second for the third 
time in its history but 
was also only 0.55 over 
Penn State. 

Floor exercise was 
won by Bob Sundstrom of 
University of Califomia- 
Berkeley and Chad Fox 
of University of New 
Mexico. The forte of both 
is awesome difficulty 
combined with grace and 
impeccable execution. 

Pommel horse 
champions were Li Xiao 
Ping, the Chinese gym- 
nast tr aini ng at Cal State 
Fullerton, and Joe Short 
of Iowa. 

Still rings was won 
by Paul O’Neill of Hous- 
ton Baptist University, 
while vaulting champion 
was Bob Sundstrom. Par- 
allel bars was won by 
Schlesinger, and horizon- 
tal bar ended in a tie be- 
tween Rodriguez and 
Schlesinger. 
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NCAA Men’s Gynmastics Championships 


Final Standings 
All-Aronnd 


PUce Name-Team 

1 Tom Schleslntor-NebcBoka 

2 KevUi D&vls-Nolira&la 

3 Curtis HoIdmonh-UCU 

4 AUbtuo Rodrl^u-z-Hoiuton 
BajKisl 

6 Mike Rlce-OUahonu 

e StevE Mikulak-Califomia 

7 Tanjt Pin«U-UCU 

B Dnid 9l Pleire-UCU 


B Bob Bundotrom-Caliromia 
10 Mlguol Etublo-KramUn Baptist 


Total 

113.26 

112.06 

111.26 
111.00 
110.66 
110.60 
110.30 
110.00 
109.80 
109.76 


PH V 

C 9.30 9.46 
0 980 9.40 
C 066 9.20 
0 9.06 9.40 
C S.m 9.66 
0 0.76 9.00 
C 8.66 0.30 
0 8.76 0.60 
C 9.26 9.20 
0 08.70 920 
C 8.60 9.6.6 
0 0.40 9.40 
C 0.60 9.46 
0 9.66 0.36 
C 9.10 B.50 
0 9.46 0.36 
C 9.16 0.60 
0 9.66 0.65 
C 8.85 0.25 
0 9.40 0.30 


R 

8.70 

8.66 


9.66 

890 

9.75 
9.00 

8.75 
0.46 
9.60 

6.50 

9.50 
8.80 
960 
890 
9.06 
886 
9.46 


FX PB HB Total 

9.66 9.46 866 66.10 
0.70 0.80 9 90 68.16 


9.20 


8.36 9.10 54.36 


9.80 9.90 
9.10 9.30 
9.40 8.60 
9.36 8.40 
9.90 9.10 
3.50 9.26 
0.20 9.60 


3.80 54.56 
9.90 56.46 

9.20 6810 
9.60 66.55 

8.20 .6860 
9.66 67.00 
9.00 6836 
9.55 5895 
895 64.76 
895 5626 
7.70 53.00 
9.66 6680 
8.36 53.06 
9.76 5870 



Tom Schlesinger, of Nebraska, won the all-around 
but couldn’t provide enough push to keep the Corn- 
huskers ahead of the surging Bruins. (USGF photo © 
1986, by Dave Black) 


Pommel Horse 


Place Name 

1 Li Xiao Ping 

I Joe Short 

3 Tom SrhlMlnger 

4 Curtis HohUnurOi 

6 Csilo Sabins 

5 Slavs Braun 

Vault 

Team 

Calilbmia 

New HerICQ 

Sarthem Indiana 
Temple 

Rii^ 

Place Name Team 

1 Pul OTislU Koiistsn Bapilsl 

2 Jse TTioms Iswa 

2 AlTonso Rsdriguet Houston Baptisl 


Place Name 

1 Bob Sundstrum 

2 Chad For 

2 ScoU Burr 

2 Carlos Fulcher 
2 Chris Wyatl 
2 AUsnss Rodrigua 


Team 

Cal Stats FuUenon 



4 Scott Burr N«w Mexico 

4 Hichael Chsplin UCLA 

4 Chris laui Penn Stale 

Floor Exercise 

Place Name Team 

I Bob SuncUtrom CalitumU 

I Chad Fox Now Mexico 

3 Kenn; Johnson Cal Slate Fullerun 

3 Tom Vaughan Oklahoma 

8 Bob Cni Nai} 

3 Jorge Sanchez Pllt 


Parallel Bars 


Place Name Team 

1 Tom Schlesinger Nebraska 

2 ^Ider Maxwell Penn Stale 

3 U Xiao Ping Cal Slate Pullerion 

4 Mark Schlefebeln New Mexico 

4 Kevin Oivia Nebraska 


Hi^ Bar 


Place Name 


1 Tom Schlesinger 

3 Duid Horiel 

4 Curtis Holdsworth 
4 Miguel Bublo 

4 Jose Birrio 

4 Neil Palmer 

4 Kevin Divia 

I Joe Thonie 


Team 

Houston Baptisl 
NebraalcB 
UCLA 
UCLA 

Houston Baptist 
Houston Baptist 
Nebraska 
Ndnskt 


Score 


9.75 

9.70 

9.79 


Score 

9.65 


9.60 

9.60 

9.60 

9.60 


Score 

9.90 

9.76 

9.76 

9.70 

9.70 

9.70 

9.70 


9.90 


9.80 


Score 

9.80 

9.76 


9.65 

9.66 


Score 

920 

920 

026 

9.76 

6.78 

9.76 

9.76 

9.76 

9.76 
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1987 NCAA 
WOMEN’S GYMNAS' 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Georgia Ushers In New Era 


By Liz Abel 

he oldest re- 
maining dynas- 
ty in collegiate 
sports tumbled 
April 24th 
when a team 
from the South 
swept into Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and snatched 
the women’s gymnastics 
title from perennial 
champion University of 
Utah. Georgia, seeded 
fifth in the 12-team field, 
overthrew third seed 
Utah for its first Nation- 
al Collegiate Athletic 
Association gymnastics 
title ever. 

Hitting big on all 
four events, the Bulldogs 
unleashed a winning 
score of 187.90. Utah, 
stripped of its NCAA 
crown for the first time in 
seven years, overcame 
top-ranked University of 
California — Los Angeles 
and second seeded Alaba- 
ma for a 187.55 score to 
finish second. 

The 1987 NCAA 
Championships began 
under unusual circum- 
stances. First, defending 
champion Utah was not 
awarded the top seed. 
Second, Georgia, the na- 
tion’s top-ranked squad 
for much of the regular 
season found itself rele- 
gated to the fifth seed af- 
ter a disasterous regional 


showing. Ironically the 
unexpected fifth seed 
keyed Georgia’s victory. 

As Georgia Coach 
Suzanne Yoclan re- 
marked prior to the com- 
petition, the fifth seed fa- 
vored her team. Running 
in Olympic rotation 
(vault, uneven bars, bal- 
ance beam and floor), the 
Bulldogs had the added 
advantage of tackling 
bars and beam while 
Utah, and its fans, sat out 
with byes. A remarkable 
47.40 Georgia beam 
score, far and away the 
best on that event, up- 
held Yoclan’s conjecture. 
Of course, freshman 
Andrea Thomas’ showing 
didn’t hiul as she mas- 
tered the tempermental 
apparatus with her one- 
armed mount jump to a 
one-armed handstand 
piroette. The judges 
reacted with a 9.70, the 
top beam score of the 
night. “When we came off 
beam, I knew we had 
taken charge of the 
meet,” said Yoclan. 

By no means was 
the Championship a 
Georgia/Utah affair. The 
pre-meet coaches’ consen- 
sus pointed to a UCLA 
victory. Sporting the 
most talent-laden squad 
in the nation, the Bruins 


appeared shoo-ins for 
their first national title. 
And, after a first rotation 
bye, UCLA stole the spot- 
light with a near-flawless 
effort on vault. The 
seemingly invincible 
Bruins raced down the 
runway to score 47.60, 
the highest event mark of 
any team. The Bruins 
counted a low score of 
9.35 and Amy Lucena’s 
team high 9.60 vault 
stood up throughout the 
competition, giving her a 
tie for first. 

Second seed Alaba- 
ma also served notice 
that the national title 
was up for grabs. The 
Crimson Tide opened on 
uneven bars reeling off a 
respectable 46.85 score. 
Fourth seed Arizona 
State essentially with- 
drew from the cham- 
pionship battle after the 
first round. The fresh- 
man-dominated Sun Dev- 
il lineup encountered 
early trouble on floor and 
struggled to a 46.20 
score. 

At the midway 
point of the second ses- 
sion, a race for first had 
shaped up between 
UCLA and (jeorgia. The 
Bruins sported an impos- 
ing 94.30 to Georgia’s 
93.85. Utah was a distant 
third with 93.25. 

The Utes, however, 
made a valiant charge for 
the title in their final two 




For Georgia, the 1987 
NCAA Championships 
was a sweet victory. 
The Bulldogs upended 
six-time defending 
Utah for their first title. 
Michelle Sessions' sup- 
port aided in that vic- 
tory. (USGF Photo) 

events. Utah sprinted out 
on vault with sophomore 
Hilarie Portell opening 
with a 9.40. Minutes lat- 
er, Sonja Ahone executed 
a team high 9.50 full-on, 
fuU-off. With all six com- 
petitors sticking their 
vaults, Utah’s 47.05 
mark put it back in the 
thick of things. 
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In the final rota- 
tion, Georgia sat out with 
a bye, watching UCLA 
and Utah take one last 
shot at its 187.90 score. 
UCLA, which saw its 
national championship 
hopes fade after a 
mediocre 45.80 for beam, 
came back with a 46.95 
floor score. 

Not good enough. 
The Bruins exited the 
floor with a 187.00 mark. 
The last obstacle be- 
tween Georgia and its 
first national cham- 
pionship was Utah. The 
Utes final two competi- 
tors needed 9.70’s to pull 
out the meet. All Amer- 
ica junior Lynne Lederer 
owned a career high 9.65 
score and was in the run- 
ning for the NCAA all- 
around title and fresh- 
man Kris Takahashi had 
twice scored a 9.75. The 
two fell just short, with 
Lederer scoring a 9.40 
and Takahashi nailing a 
9.60. 

‘Tm just as proud as 
can be with the way the 
girl’s came back after our 
slow start on beam and 
floor,” said Utah Coach 
Greg Marsden. “They 
could have quit and set- 
tled for fourth or fifth, but 
they showed cham- 
pionship mettle to me.” 

The crowning of a 
new national champion 
culminated the team 
competition, but much 
more ensued prior to that 
point. While 12 teams 
were chasing Georgia, 
Oklahoma’s Kelly Garri- 
son-Steves was dancing 
her way to the all-around 
title. The NCAA all- 
around record holder 
(39.15), Garrison-Steves’ 
38.15 score gave her the 
gold medal over 
Washington’s Yumi Mor- 
dre (37.85) and Georgia’s 
Corrinne Wright (37.80). 


The powerful Sooner 
sophomore stumbled 
only on beam where she 
scored a 9.25. Arguably 
the best gymnast in col- 
legiate history, Garrison- 
Steves tied for first on 
vault and bars and 
finished second on floor. 

At the end of the 
team competition, the 
standings stood as such; 
1. Georgia (187.90); 2. 
Utah (187.55): 3. UCLA 

(187.00) ; 4. Alabama 
(186.60); 5. Arizona State 

(184.00) ; 6. Florida 
(183.80); 7. Louisiana 
State (181.50); 8. Ohio 
State (180.20); 9. 
Washington (179.85); 10. 
Nebraska (179.50); 11. 
Arizona (179.45); and 12. 
Oregon State (1'74.50). 

Much more re- 
mained to the 1987 
Championships after 
9,032 fans filed from 
Utah’s Special Events 
Center. The individual 
event championships 
promised to feature some 
of the best performances 
ever witnessed in Salt 
Lake City. 

For event finals, a 
pair of up-and-rising 
stars emerged. After a 
pre-meet warmup injxiry 
knocked Garrison-Steves 
from the competion, Mor- 
dre and UCLA’s Kim 
Hamilton stole the show. 

Mordre became the 
meet’s first individual 
event winner when her 
handspring front with a 
half twist scored a 9.50, 
giving her the vault title. 
The bubbly sophomore 
made NCAA history two 
events later when she 
performed a “Mordre” (a 
Diamadov performed on 
one hand instead of two). 
A 9.65 score made Mor- 
dre the first two-event 
winner in NCAA history. 

Perhaps most out- 
standing to the 7,442 
fans was UCLA fresh- 
man Hamilton’s stun- 
ning floor routine. The 


long-limbed rookie’s two 
double backs and a triple 
turn, combined with her 
upbeat dance, resulted in 
a thunderous standing 
ovation and subsequent 
curtain call. The judges 
applauded Hamilton 
with an NCAA floor exer- 
cise record of 9.80. “I was 
thrilled, really moved by 
the crowd’s response,” 
said Hamilton. “That’s 
never happened to me be- 
fore.” 

If Hamilton won the 
Salt Lake crowd’s collec- 
tive heart, Georgia’s 
Wright and Utah’s 
Lederer captured a share 
of it, too. Wright, a 
diminutive 4"9' bvmdle of 
energy, landed a high- 
flying double layout on 
her first pass and a dou- 
ble back on her last pass 
for a 9.70 and second. 
Lederer gave the crowd 
something to cheer about 
when she performed a 
perfect triple twist en 
route to a 9.60 score and a 
tie for third with Alaba- 
ma’s Marie Robbins. 

Tucked between 
Mordre’s and Hamilton’s 
routines was Georgia 
All-American Lucy Wen- 
er’s second consecutive 
bars championship. Wen- 
er’s beat to uprise, to 
vault over eagle catch, to 
back straddle earned her 
a 9.70. 

The 1987 NCAA 
Women’s Gymnastics 
Championships ended on 
the heels of Wright’s 
second double back on 
floor. It ended Utah’s un- 
precedented six year hold 
on the national title. It 
ended Utah’s eight year 
home win streak. 

The 1987 NCAA 
Championships ushered 
in a new era. An era 
where any team in any 
seed can emerge as the 
new national champion. 


Michelle Hilse aided 
Utah in its valiant 
comeback effort but 
the lead built by Geor- 
gia proved to be too 
large a barrier for the 
six-time NCAA cham- 
pion Utes. (USGF 
photo by Tom Smart) 
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NCAA DIVISION n-ffl 

Saving The Whales 


By Robert Cowan 

Men's Program Administrator 


h ile the 
fervor for 
environ- 
mental 
protection 
and "sav- 
i n g the 
whales” may have lost 
some of its impact in the 
last year, the desire to 
continue sponsorship of 
collegiate programs and 
“save the programs” is 
still very much alive at 
the USGF office. 

With the assistance 
of Ken Allen, the third 
annual USGF Division 
II-IU Men’s and Women’s 
National College Gym- 
nastics Championships 
was held in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, April 10-11, 
at the University of Wis- 
consin Oshkosh. This 
was the first year women 
were involved, since the 
NCAA only recently 
dropped support of its 
program. 

The purpose behind 
the USGF support is to 
provide a quality nation- 
al event which will allow 
a culmination to the sea- 
son for the Division II 
and III programs. Since 
the bulk of the coaches 
and judges in our country 
come from the Division 
n-in ranks, a loss of pro- 
grams here is a direct 
cause of erosion of 
coaching and judging 
r ank s 

From the haunting- 
ly beautiful melody of the 
Star Spangled Banner 
played on harmonica by 
ex-Oshkosh gymnast. 


Jim Wilfart, to the scenic 
beauty of the Fox River 
flowing through the 
Oshkosh campus, the 
weekend was very spe- 

Six full men’s 
teams, including the 
UW-Oshkosh, and eight 
full women’s teams, also 
including the UW- 
Oshkosh Titans, com- 
peted along with a host of 
individual and all- 
around qualifiers. 

The level of com- 
petition continues to im- 
prove and this is due in 
part to the junior gym- 
nasts who continue to 
seek more gymnastics 
participation in college 
whether they are re- 
cruited by Division I 
schools or not. 

The Women’s all- 
around winner, Mary Le- 
vian of Oshkosh, would 
fare very well in the Divi- 
sion I ranks or possibly as 
an elite gymnast. She 
does one of the finest tri- 
ple twists anywhere and 
displays great difficulty 
on beam and bars. Using 
a “stuck” front hand- 
spring from vault, she 
amassed 37.50 to take 
the title. 

Southeast Missouri 
State University won the 
women’s title by a fairly 
large margin, which 
could have been greater 
if they had not had so 
many problems on their 
final event, floor exer- 
cise. 

The Men’s all- 
around title went to Tom 
Hertzog of University of 


California at Davis. He 
edged teammate Thom 
Sterling by .06 with a fi- 
nal of 55.05. Unfortu- 
nately, unless efforts on 
behalf of Coach Ray 
Goldbar and the USGF 
are fruitful, the Cal 
Davis program will be 
dropped this season. 
Hertzog’s performances 
were very solid and 
scores ranged in the low 
to mid 9’s on all events. 

The team title went, 
for the second year in a 
row, to Cortland Uni- 
versity of New York. 
Coach Eric Malmberg 
utilized depth in all 
events, but domination of 
the pommel horse, while 
others were breaking on 
this event, was the real 
edge. 

Scott Johnson was 
flown into the meet from 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
did an outstanding still 
rings exercise in the wan- 
ing moments of the men’s 
meet. He also spoke to 
the entire crowd of nearly 
3,000 during the mixed 
finals. Johnson’s pres- 
ence was to attract local 
media to the event and 
also to serve as an in- 
spiration for the athletes 
to work hard, stay in 
shape and set goals. 

In summary, the 
efforts put forth by the 
USGF in this regard, and 
the ongoing efforts to 
maintain and hopefully 
open new progrEuns, are 
the catalyst for these 
programs to continue. 
The athletic directors of 


these institutions must 
come to realize that this 
event is a true National 
Championship, with all 
the pomp and circum- 
stance of an NCAA meet, 
and deserves their sup- 
port. 

The USGF met, on 
many occasions, with the 
coaches of these institu- 
tions and plans are being 
made for a Cham- 
pionship Format Manual 
to be created for the men 
and women to continue to 
expand the national meet 
and make it a fitting trib- 
ute to the athletes and 
coaches who participate. 

Next year’s meet is 
currently being bid on 
and is tentatively slated 
for April 1-2. Springfield, 
SEMO, Cal Poly and In- 
dianapolis have all sub- 
mitted bids to host the 
event. 

The possible addi- 
tion of the Division III 
women’s schools as a 
separate competitive 
level, and consideration 
for adding “collegiate 
clubs,” will expand this 
program even further. 

In the closing re- 
marks of the competition, 
the philosophy of the 
USGF and its support for 
this event was summa- 
rized. The seniors of all 
the schools represented 
were asked to step for- 
ward and be recognized. 
They were challenged to 
"come back to us as 
coaches.” 'That is what we 
truly want for the time, 
money and energy put 
into this program- 
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Men’s All-Around Standings 


Place bidlvidoal Turn 

1 Tom lleiUuf Univ. oT Call 

2 Thom Sterling Iniv. ot CtlL 

3 Jose Cano East Slraudsb, 

4 Glen Suarc: State Univ. 

3 Gregg Curtio State Univ. 

3 Kevin Ransem Paiu Stnudsh. 

7 John Kramer Sastem HonC. 

3 Alan Angulo East Straudsb. 

9 Robert Colon Stale Univ. 

10 Rob Kenan Univ. of WU. 

11 Greg Schsmens Eastern Hont. 


Floor Pommel Rings 

9.20 9.3S 9.05 

9.06 9.D0 0.30 

0.40 8.26 9.10 

9.30 8.46 9.00 

9.66 7.06 8.80 

0.10 9.10 9.20 

9.56 7.60 8.30 

8.26 720 8.35 

8.80 7.70 S.IO 

9.00 7.50 9.16 

9.60 726 9.10 


Vaalt 

9.16 

9.26 

9.00 

&95 

9.26 

8.66 

9.25 


870 

9.10 


Paral- 

lel 

Bars 

8.95 

8.45 

9.26 

9.50 

9.ID 

8.70 

8.60 

9.00 

9J15 

8.90 

866 


Hori- 

Bar 

9.30 

928 

9.48 

8.66 

8.96 

8.86 

9.26 


946 

8.IMI 


Total 

66.06 

66.00 

6146 

6325 

6320 

62.45 

62.16 

62.00 

6.170 

61.70 


Women’s All-Around Standings 


Men’s Individual 
Event Standings 
Floor Exercise 


Place Individual 

1 Gregg Curtis 
3 John Kmmor 

2 Thom Sterling 


Team Score 

Suie Univ. of NV-Cnrt 9.70 

Eastern Mont. College 9.60 

Uiuv. of Calir.-ilavis 9.60 


Ponunel Horse 


Place Individual 

1 Tom HerUog 

2 Kevin Hansom 

3 Hitch iV;nn 


Team 

Univ. of Calif.-Dsvis 
East Stcoudsbiirg Univ. 
State Univ. of NY-Cort 


Score 

9.36 


Place lodlvidnal 

1 Mary Leivian 

2 Mauieen LaGiua 

3 Barbara Efliott 

4 Marie FbUUps 
6 Diana Morris 

6 Tince Walsh 

7 Annehe Nicolau 
3 Ksren Jacobson 
D Christi Steeism 

10 Kimberly Wells 


Team 

Univ. of Wla. 0. 
Univ. of Bridg. 
SeatUe Pscif. 
Northern Hich. 
S.E. Missouri 
S.E. Mmouri 
Univ. of Alasb. 
Univ. of BrWg 
Seattle Paclf. 
Cal. Poly Sta. 


Uneven 

Bars Beam Floor 

9.40 920 820 

9.60 8.80 9.40 

8.30 6.95 920 

9.06 8.66 9.30 

8.86 9.46 8.65 

820 8.86 8.90 

8.56 6.30 3.90 

8.65 8.70 0.15 

8.60 8.70 9.00 

725 9.20 8.86 


Vault 

9.30 

9.40 

9.10 

9.40 

9.00 

8.95 


8.76 

8.80 


3526 

34.70 


Women’s Final 
Individual Event Standings 
Uneven Bars Floor Exercise 


Place [ndividsaJ Team Score 

1 Maureen LaGrua Univ. of Bridgeport 0.46 

2 Barbara Elliott Seattle Pacific Univ. 926 

3 MicheUc Phene Cal. PoV Swe Unh. 0.10 


Place Individual Team Score 

1 Barbara EllleU SealUe Pacific Univ. 9.360 

2 Mary LeMan Univ. of Wls. Oshbosh 9.260 

3 Mario PhilliiB Nmthem Michigan 

Univ. B.IHfl 


Still Rings 


Place Individaal 

1 Thom Sterling 

2 Robert Colon 

8 Dan Taasone 


Team Score 

Univ. of Calif.-Davis 0.36 

State Univ. of NY-Cort 9.30 

State Univ. of NY-Cort 025 


Vault 


Place Individual 

1 Pat ZmndilcvibI 

2 John Kramer 


Team Score 

Univ. of Wis.-U Crosse 9.36 
Eastern MonL CoUege 9.30 
UtUv. of Calif.-Devis 9.30 


Parallel Bars 


place Indhidnal 

1 Glen Suarez 

2 Jose Cano 

3 Rlkbl Daniels 


Team Score 

Sute Univ. of NY-Cori 9.45 
East Stroudsburg Univ. 9.40 
State Univ. of NY.Cort 9.36 


Balance Beam 


Vault 


Place IndividDal Team Score 

1 Muy Leivian Univ. of Wls. Oshbosh 0.300 

2 Annette Nicolaus Univ. of Alaskn 9.250 

3 Barbara Elliott Seattle PaoUk Univ. 8.050 


Place Indhidnal Team Score 

1 Maureen LaGrua Univ. of Bridgeport 9.500 

2 Marie PluUips Northern Michigan 

Univ. 9.426 

a MatyLeivUn Univ. of Whr. Oshbosh 9.260 


Horizontal Bar 


Pla 


8 


■ bdividoal 
Ron Spinelle 
Jose Cano 
Carlos Silva 


Team Score 

Springfield CoJege 9.60 
East Stroudsburg Unht. 8.50 
East Stroudsburg Univ. 9.30 


Women’s Team Standings 




Uneven 





Place Team 

Bara 

Beam 

Floar 

Vault 

Total 

1 SE. Missouri Stale Univ. 

43.26 

44.70 

44.30 

44.40 

176.65 

2 Seattle Pacific UnW. 

42.95 

42.40 

46.26 

44.40 

176.00 

3 Univ. of Bridgeport 

42.15 

42.70 

44.60 

44.30 

174.26 

4 Northern Michigan Univ. 

4220 

4026 

44.65 

44.35 

172.76 

5 Univ. of Wls Oshkosh 

41.76 

42.35 

4420 

43.65 

171.96 

S Cal. Pnly State Univ. 

42.65 

41.75 

43.15 

43.65 

m. 2 o 

7 Indi. Urdv. of Pennsyivnn 

39.60 

40.40 

43JB 

4325 

Im'!! 


Men’s Team Standings 


Place Team 


2 Springfield College 

3 Univ. of Calif.-Davia 


5 Eastern Mont. College 

6 Univ. nfWte.-Oshltosh 


Paral- Hori- 
Pom- lel zontal 

mel Rintp Vault Bara Bar Total 
>16 43.00 266.60 
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Don’t Just 
Teach. . . 
Perform! 

THE ART (AND SCIENCE) 

OF TEACHING GYMNASTICS 
PART 6 of 5 

By Bev Hayasaki 
Sportastiks Inc. 

Gym presence and body lan- 
guage are what gymnastics stu- 
dents and parents notice most 
about the teacher. It is so impor- 
tant to present yourself with ener- 
gy'. Talk with a smile on your face. 
Move your body with enthusiasm'. 
The “Jost Won The Lottery” Look 

Your face is so important, 
especially your eyes. Your 
teaching task is not limited to im- 
parting your knowledge of gym- 
nastics skills. Your most impor- 
tant job is to get your students 
Tnotivated and keep them that way. 
Keep them trying their hardest in 
class, and keep them coming back 
for more classes. 

To really hold that attention 
in class and build that motivation, 
put the “just won the lottery” look 
in your eyes. Imagine that you 
have just won a million dollars. 
What do your eyes look like? They 
get as big as saucers. When a stu- 
dent of yours learns to do a back 
walkover by herself, let her know. 
Give her the look you would have if 
you just won the lottery. The look 
your eyes give to that child can say 
it all. Even if you throw in a “fan- 
tastic,” the look on your face, espe- 
cially your eyes, will convey far 
more than words. You will be sur- 
prised at the smiles you get from 
children just because your eyes lit 
up when they tried hard in class. 
Children crave positive facial ex- 
pressions. 

The “Evil Eye” 

Eyes can also be the tool to let 
a child know that you disapprove of 
her actions. If a child is acting up in 



NEWS 


class, all it takes is a firm look with 
eyes that say convincingly “You 
better believe I mean business.” 
Of course, you probably need 
to verbally reprimand the child in 
addition to staring at her with eyes 
that look determined to sit her in 
the comer. But those eyes can still 
say it all; they can make the differ- 
ence in whether the child takes a 
chance on testing you again or de- 
cides to believe you and behave. 
Win An Academy Award For Yoor Actii^ 
There are many times when 
you may come into the gym feeling 
tired or glum. Perhaps you just 
failed a test or you are walking into 
your sixth hour of teaching that 
day. Sometimes you just aren’t 
“up” for teaching. This is normal 
and to be expected. 

Remember, though, your 
problems should not be your stu- 
dents' problems. Your students de- 
serve you at your best. If you allow 
your body language to show that 
you are burned out or depressed. 


you can be certain that it will show 
to your students and their parents. 
(Who wants to pay to be instructed 
by someone who doesn’t want to be 
there?) Every minute of time you 
give your students is precious time. 
It is especially easy for youngsters 
to pick up on your tir^, noncha- 
lant feeling and to give only 50 per- 
cent themselves that day instead of 
their usual 100 percent. 

It is your job to pull yourself 
out of the blahs. Make your voice 
sound enthusiastic (even if you’d 
rather not talk at all that day). 
Make your body move energetical- 
ly (even if you feel sluggish). Make 
yourself walk briskly with your 
head up instead of dragging along 
staring at the floor (even if you just 
gained 10 pounds and wish you 
were invisible). 

Find just a bit of sparkle from 
within. Because before you know 
it, you will forget about all your 
bad feelings: you will be so in- 
volved in all the smiling faces 



Which coach in this training seminar has mastered the “just won 
the lottery” look? 
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The “evil eye” can get the mes- 
sage across thatyou mean busi- 
ness! Get that eye contact and 
you will control behavior with- 
out ever raising your voice. 


around you that you will actually 
enjoy yourself. It is always your job 
to get your students excited about 
their class and what they are 
doing. So, if you literally have to 
act to be a good instructor that day, 
then go ahead. . .act! 

Flash those pearly whites 
when you talk. Bounce your tone of 
voice around like a ping pong ball. 
Use your eyes like a true ham. It 
will be your performance that in- 
spires those children to get the best 
out of their workout. Your perfor- 
mance will get such a happy, in- 
terested response from the kids 
that you will find your own atti- 
tude has completely changed since 
the start of class. You will have fun 
teaching the class because you will 
pick up those good vibes fium your 
students. You will sense that they 
are responding to you and every- 
one will have fun. 

Never forget, yoior students’ 
learning rate and motivation is 
controlled by your performance 
during teaching. By learning the 
tricks for successful teaching and 
training yourself to make each 
class a super performance, you 
bring yourself right to the top as a 
professional. And you will see your 
students up there at the top. too, 
because your performance will 
help them achieve their very best. 


This series of articles has been 
contributed by SPORTASTIKS 
INC., a franchised system of gym- 
nastics center operations. Informa- 
tion is designed just for gymnastics 
teachers — to help each instructor 


get the most out of each com- 
munication with young gymnasts! 
For information on investing in 
your own SPORTASTIKS Gym- 
nastics Center, Call 1-800-25S- 
2255, ext 1290. 
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New — 

National Team 
Logo Shirts 
Now Available!! 

Wear your sport on your 
shirt. Whether you are into men’s, 
women’s, or rhythmic gjrmnastics, 
you can show them what you do. 

The new National Team 
logos are presented in Red and 
Navy on a white 50/50 t-shirt. 
Order your shirt today on page 43. 
($7.95) 



The Perfect Gift 

Alpha Factor introduces a 
two-piece fleece set for children. 
The gunmetal gray crew neck 
sweatshirt is styled with ribbed 
cuffs and waistband. The shirt fea- 
tures energetic multi-colored 
graphics on the front. The match- 
ing gray sweatpants have an elas- 


tic drawstring waist and elasti- 
cized ankles. 

This ensemble is available in 
child small, medium, and large. 
And at $20.<)0, it adds up to a value 
too good to pass up. Shipping and 
handling, add $4.00. Send your 
order today to: 

Alpha Factor — Dept. US — T 
PO Box 6246, Valley View Road 
York. PA 17406-0246 



NEOPRENE 



GRID Offers Support 

GRID Sports, a division of the 
Futuro Company, is offering a full 
line of Neoprene braces. These 
braces are specially designed for 
today’s athlete. The are designed 
to retain body heat, provide com- 
pression, they help reduce strain or 
injury and they are lined for com- 
fort. Braces offered by GRID are for 
the ankle, elbow, knee and thigh. 

For costs and delivery de- 
tails, contact: 

GRiD Sports 
6801 Mariemont Ave. 

Cincinnati, OH 45227 

800-543-1810 

In Ohio call 513-271-3400 
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Marsden 
Assumes 
Top U.S. 
Women’s 
Gymnastics Post 

G reg Marsden, winner of six 
straight national gymnas- 
tics team titles as head coach 
of the University of Utah’s 
women’s team, has been named to 
the top post of the U.S. national 
program by the United States 
Gymnastics Federation (USGF). 

Marsden, while retaining his 
coaching duties at Utah, will 
assume the new role of National 
Women’s Program Administrator 
and National Women’s Team 
Coach. The appointment was made 
by Mike Jacki, executive director 
of the USGF. The USGF. based in 
Indianapolis, selects and trains the 
U.S. national gymnastics team, in- 
cluding the athletes who compete 
in the Olympics, Pan American 
Games and World Championships. 

Marsden’s new post was cre- 
ated in a restructuring move, 
aimed at preparing the U.S. Gym- 
nastics Team for the 1988 and 1992 
Olympics. 

“We went after a winner,” 
Jacki said, “a coach who had a 
proven record of excellence — both 
in the gym and as a top-flight 
administrator. Greg Marsden 
brings to the U.S. program an un- 
canny ability to produce teams 
that win, and win consistently.” 
In making the appointment, 
Jacki stressed that the operative 
word in Marsden's new job will be 
teamwork. “We’ve got the most 
talented group of elite coaches in 
the world,” Jacki said. “It will be 
Greg’s job to organize and focus 
their talents, to get them working 
together toward the ultimate goal 
of the U.S. program: winning a 
world team championship.” 

For Marsden, that will not be 
an easy task, even for a coach who 


has produced six straight national 
team championships, nine indi- 
vidual national champions, and 62 
NCAA All Americans — all since 
starting the Utah program from 
scratch 12 years ago. The Soviet 
Union has won every women’s 
world team title since 1952 — ex- 
cept for 1979, when a Romanian 
squad headed by Nadia Comaneci 
dethroned the Russian women. 

Marsden will be working 
with all of the personal coaches of 
gymnasts on the U.S. Gymnastics 
Team. These personal coaches will 
become the equivalent of a nation- 
al coaching staff. 

Marsden’s administrative 
duties include heading up national 
team training camps, evaluating 
athlete progress, and getting the 
latest research in the sports scien- 
ces into the hands of the personal 
coaches. Marsden will also serve as 


the U.S. Team Coach for the Pan 
American Games, the 1987 World 
Championships, and the 1988 
Olympics. The personal coaches of 
individual athletes on the teams 
will form the U.S. coaching staff at 
these competitions. 

Jacki also announced that 
Marsden will have two assistant 
national program administrators. 
Delene Darst, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Bill Sands, Marsden’s assis- 
tant coach at Utah, will be lending 
judging, technical, and scientific 
expertise to the U.S. team effort. 
Darst is an internationally certi- 
fied Brevet judge and has been a 
leading force in judging and tech- 
nical advances in the U.S. program 
for more than 20 years. Sands, a 
member of the U.S. coaching staff 
since 1978, also serves as research 
coordinator for the USGF and the 
Elite Coaches Association. 



\etiafor11ntven'Barsandt{igfi'Sai. !t permits an eijstag gtfm. to diangt 
’ts uyout to permit ' ''' 


to^ advanb^ tfa "S'S^C^ 
'mlitionaCatBCiiy 
inggjfmtodiangt 
spaa, vJitiiout not/ grpn constmc- 


• compatible with all Un- 
even Bar and High Bar 
s)'stems. 

» tested to meet and ex- 
ceed conventional cable 
systems in strength 

• will give you back as 
much as 15& feet of floor 
plan. 
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American Athletic, an official spon- 
sor of the United States Gymnastics Federa- 
tion, is the all-around favorite. The one 
selected for use in the Olympics, and the 
Olympic TVials, the World Gymnastics 
Championships, tlie Pan American Games, 
the World University Game...and many 
other major tours and meets. 

Why this unequaled popularity? 
Because our concern rests with the athlete. 
Because we believe gymnastic apparatus 
should enhance an ^leteS performance, 
never hinder it. 


It’s no wonder American Athletic is 
the choice of champions. Shouldn't it be 
your choice, too? Bring out the best in your 
athletes, bring out AAI American. 

For information about the complete 
line, call Ken Cysewskl at 1-800-247-3978 
toll-free today, Tfelex 910-520-1031. 


American 

200 AmerlcsD 

Jeferson, Iowa 50125, USA 


Official Supplier of 
Gymnastic Equipment to the 
1%ntb Pan American Games'* 



TTmlbnth 

l^n American Gnmeil 

Itxltatiapolls 

7-Z3 August 1987 
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